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NOTICE. 



Of the two following sermons, which are printed in 
the order suggested by their respective subjects, the first 
was preached at the consecration of St. Philip's Chapel, 
Clerkenwell, on the 1st of January, 1834. The second, 
at the consecration of St. Michael's, Highgate, Nov. 8, 
183S ; and again, with some alterations, at the consecra- 
tion of St. Michael's Burleigh Street, Sept. 26, 1833 ; 
and of St. John the Evangelist's Chapel, Stratford Green, 
Feb. 6, 1834. 

Both sermons are published, in compliance with the 
wishes expressed by the congregations who heard them. 



SERMON I. 



ROMANS X. 14, 15. 

How then shall they call on him, in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him, of whom 
they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ? and how shall they preach, except they be 
sent ? 

This series of important questions follows im- 
mediately upon the declaration^ that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be 
saved. What the Apostle means, by ' caUing 
on the name of the Lord/ is sufficiently plain, 
from the assurance, which he had just before 
given to his reader. If thou shall confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shall believe in ihy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. To call upon the name of 
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the Lord, then, is, to make an open and public 
profession of Christianity, grounded upon, and 
proceeding from a cordial and entire acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as a Saviour ; that acceptance 
being wrought in the heart, by the preaching of 
God's word, brought home and fixed there, 
and made effectual, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit ; a truth, which the Apostle again repeats, 
in a more concise form of words ; So then, faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. In considering that truth, with reference 
to the object of this day's solemnity, it is my 
intention to set before you some reflexions 
upon the necessity of a pubhc preaching of the 
Gospel, and upon the duty, which is laid upon a 
Christian people, of making a sufficient provision 
for it. Let us pray, that the same Holy Spirit, 
who inspired the first preachers of that Gospel, 
and who is promised, in due proportion, to 
their successors in the ministry, may now be 
present with us, enabling us to understand and 
profit by this portion of iiis blessed Word. 

The grand purposes for which the Eternal 
Son of God divested himself of glory, and 
took upon him the nature of a fallen creature, 
were, to save mankind from the curse of sin, 
and to rescue them from its power; to reconcile 



a race of transgressors to an offended God, and 
to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. The work of reconciliation, 
which was the primary object of his incarnation, 
he accomplished by his death ; and for the 
recovery of mankind from sin, in order to their 
final salvation, which was his ulterior purpose, 
he made sufficient provision in his Gospel ; the 
doctrines of which, being revealed to mankind 
at large by the Holy Spirit, in the preaching 
and writings of the Apostles and Evangehsts, 
and then applied to the reason and conscience 
of individual sinners by the power of the 
same divine Agent, are able to make men wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, and are also projitable for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works} 

The Word of God, therefore, is the great 
instrument, by which the conversion of sinners 
is to be effected, and the kingdom of Christ 
extended and established all over the world. 
Yet it is obvious, to any reflecting person, 
that if the divine author of our religion had 
made no further provision for its maintenance 
'and propagation, than that which was to be 
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found in the inspired records of his life and 
teaching, and in the written institutes of his doc- 
trine, bequeathed to posterity by his Apostles; 
the effect of that provision would have been 
exceedingly limited and transient. The know- 
ledge of saving truth would have made scarcely 
any progress, beyond the boundaries of those 
countries, wherein the Apostles themselves, and 
their immediate successors, first preached the 
Gospel; and even there the remembrance of 
their preaching would probably soon have 
faded away ; and the powers of darkness would 
gradually have resumed the territories, of which 
they had been once so triumphantly dispos- 
sessed. A few copies of the sacred oracles 
of truth would, perhaps, have been laid up in 
the ark of the sanctuary, or reposited in the 
archives of literature, to be consulted by curious 
and inquisitive students : but they would soon 
have ceased to be regarded as the one grand 
treasure-house of saving knowledge, the most 
precious of all documents, the single code of 
morality and virtue, the charter of eternal life. 
Their contents would have faded away from the 
memory, and their authority would '(jave lost 
its hold upon the consciences of men ;• and if 
succession of fresh revelations would have 



become necessary, or at least a succession of 
miraculous interpositions, in order to recall the 
attention of mankind to the nature and objects 
of the Christian dispensation. 

If it be asked. What reasons have you for 
concluding that such would have been the 
case ? Is not such a supposition derogatory to 
the power and authority of divine truth ? Is 
not the word of God in itself quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword,^ and suf- 
ficient to accomplish all the objects for which 
it was given to mankind? Our answer is this:— 
We conclude, that the case would have been 
such as we have supposed, because we are not 
ignorant of the corruption of human nature, of 
the depth, and breadth, and malignity of that 
disease, which the Gospel was intended to cure ; 
but which would unquestionably have led man- 
kind to reject and despise the remedy, unless 
some other methods of applying it had been 
adopted, than the bare revelation of God's will 
and counsels to the world at large. We say 
I also, that the supposition is not derogatory 
I to the power of divine truth, because we may 
safely conclude, that if the source and author 
/of all truth, had deemed, that its intrinsic force 
' Htb. iv. 12. 




would enable it to achieve the splendid con- 
quests, to which it was destined ; and to bear 
down all opposition ; and to win for it universal 
empire ; he would not have superadded the 
apparatus, which in fact he did superadd, of a 
Church, and a Ministry, for setting that power 
in motion, and for perpetuating its activity. 

It is moreover most true, that the word is 
quick and poweiful, and sharper than any two- 
edged .trcord; that it is in fact the sword ; the 
weapon, with which the battles of divine truth 
are to be fought, and its victories won ; but it 
is also true, that a sword, yea, even the sword 
of the Spirit, is to be wielded; and it is not 
less true, that in the wielding of it, the great 
captain of our salvation condescends to employ 
an arm of flesh. Its heavenly temper and 
keenness are felt, only when it is applied ; and 
how few, if they were never urged, exhorted, 
encouraged, compelled to the duty, would ever 
try its qualities upon themselves, as a divider 
asunder of ilie soul and spirit, and a discemer of 
the thoughts and intents of the hearth For what 
are the natural tendencies of that heart, in the 
unrenewed man ? Do they forcibly impel him 
to the investigation of moral truth, or to a 
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search after the means of self-purification ? Or 
are they not all in the direction of apathy, and 
indifference, and spiritual lethargy, if not of a 
positive antipathy to every thing which might 
awaken the conscience, and enable it to assert 
its legitimate authority ? 

Would a mere knowledge of the fact, that 
there was a certain book in the world, claiming 
to be the Word of God, and professing to give 
authentic information, not only of the future 
destiny, but of the present duty of mankind, be 
of itself sufficient to make the creature of sense, 
and the slave of passion, and the idolater of this 
world, eagerly inquire for the precious volume, 
and master its contents, and apply them as a 
touchstone to his own opinions, and feelings, 
and habits of life ? Let those, whose experience 
has taught them, how difficult a task it is, even 
with all the means and appliances which are 
actually available, to persuade men to search 
the Scriptures, and to fashion their hearts 
and lives to a conformity therewith, determine, 
whether the Bible alone, launched forth into the 
chaos of ignorance and sinfulness. Into which 
the elements of the moral world were well nigh 
resolved, and left to force its own way, and to 
do its own work, without any instrumental aid. 
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and without any miraculous interference from 
on high, would have restored harmony, and 
order, and beauty to the system, which it found 
without form and void.* 

Take indeed an individual case, where the 
volume of God's Word has by chance fallen 
into the hands of an ignorant sinner ; and if he 
will but resolve to look into it, and to persevere 
with prayer in the perusal, then, no doubt it 
may be blessed to his conversion, with all its 
happy consequences, by the same Holy Spirit, 
from whom the Word itself proceeded. 

It is also true, that in the faith of a real 
Christian there is an expansive energy, which 
irresistibly prompts him to desire, and, as far as 
his means and opportunities may permit, to 
attempt the conversion of others. But a con- 
sideration of the nature of human society, and 
the results of actual experiment, may convince 
us, how utterly insufficient a provision for the 
exigencies of the case is to be found, in the 
simple moving power of faith, acting upon 
detached individuals : they will not preach, 
effectually at least, except they be seHi: And 



* " Religion, without (lie liclp of apiritual ministrj*, i 
itaelf ; the fruits thereof nut jiunaible to grow uf llic 
HooREK, v. 76. 



unable to plant 
r uwn accord." 
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therefore it was, that the Divine Author of our 
religion gave to the world, not only the religion 
itself, in the Bible, but the means of diffusing, 
upholding, and perpetuating that religion, in 
his Church, and in the ministry of his Word. 
He constituted his followers and servants a 
distinct and independent society, for the express 
purpose of keeping it alive, and in full efficacy, 
as the instrument of enlightening and purifying 
the world ; and, with a view to its continual 
application to the purposes, for which it is de- 
signed, he appointed a separate order of men ; 
and gave them a large, but precise commission, 
to go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.^ This commission, as it was 
manifestly beyond the capacities and oppor- 
tunities of the Apostles themselves, or the be- 
lievers of that generation, to execute, in all 
the extent which its terms import, must needs 
have been transmissive, through them, to their 
successors in the work, as long as the work 
itself should be incomplete. 

Nor was it merely the first preaching of the 
Gospel to the different nations of the world, 
which, even if the command had been literally 
obeyed, would have satisfied all the conditions 

' Mark xvl 15. 
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of the case. To have preached the truth as it 
was in Jesus, and to have placed in the hands of 
the first believers the records of that preaching, 
would probably not have secured the con- 
tinuance of Christianity amongst any people, 
however civilized and enlightened, beyond a few 
successive generations. It was necessary, that 
the work of preaching, the public reading, 
exposition, and enforcement of the Christian 
institutes, should be a continued, unceasing 
work. A great portion of mankind are even 
now, and till within the last half century a fe,r 
greater portion have been at all times, since the 
first preaching of the Gospel, unable to read the 
Word of God, Of those who could read, how 
small a number, in comparison, have studied it ; 
and even of those, who have studied it, how few 
have there been, who were not driven, or allured 
to the performance of that duty, by the public 
preaching of the Word. 

Let me desire you to consider, for a moment, 
what would lie the case, if the public ministry 
of the Word were absolutely, and entirely inter- 
dicted, and put a stop to, in this enlightened, 
this Protestant country ? Does any one imagine, 
that the private reading of the Bible would not 
soon become less general, and less liabitual ? 
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Would the spirit of scriptural inquiry, which is 
now honourably characteristic of tlie middle 
classes of society in this country, maintain 
itself, in the same degree of activity and warmth, 
against all the counteracting influences of the 
world, if it were no longer to be kindled, or 
fanned into a flame, by the voice of preaching ; 
nor revived, and refreshed, and nourished by 
the solemn ministrations of the Church ? And 
with respect to the highest, and the lowest 
ranks of the people, would the subject, all- 
important as it is, ever be brought under their 
notice at all, if it were not proclaimed aloud by 
the watchmen, who are stationed on the towers 
of our Sion ; and resounded in their ears, 
in the language of authoritative warning, or 
of affectionate persuasion ? No, my brethren ; 
if we were not sent to the task, sent with a 
commission from Him, who well knew the 
weakness and wants of man, and the right 
methods of supplying them, — if we were not 
seni, there would be no continued, uniform, 
eifectual preaching of divine truth ; and if there 
were no such preaching, there would be no 
hearing, nor reading, nor believing ; for how 
shall thcif believe in Mm, of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall I hey hear without a 
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preacher? and how shall they preach, except they 
be sent ? 

That this is a just view of the question, 
is proved also by actual observation. Not 
to insist upon the knowledge and belief of 
those truths, which are peculiar to the Gospel 
Revelation, and upon which all our hopes 
of salvation, all the interests of eternity 
depend, we may ask. Where do we naturally 
and spontaneously seek for the virtuous, the 
upright, the benevolent, the charitable part of 
mankind? Amongst those who neglect, or 
those who frequent, the public preaching of the 
Word ? Look abroad through society at large ; 
or inquire within the more confined circle of 
your own acquaintance and neighbourhood, and 
point out to me, if you can, many instances of 
persons, habitually slighting the public solem- 
nities and ordinances of religion, upon whose 
principles you could place implicit reliance, or 
whose virtuous consistency you are accustomed 
to admire. Or, again, compare the state of 
any district, where, by means of a stated mi- 
nistry, an adequate provision has been made for 
the regular preaching of the Gospel, with that 
of anothej', in which the work of the ministry 
is cither wholly unknown, or but casually and 
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imperfectly carried on ; and the difference, in 
a moral, and social point of view, will abun- 
dantly prove, that the public preaching of the 
Word of God, is the most effectual support and 
guard of piety and virtue. 

And so far is it from being the case, that the 
progress of civilization, and the increasing diffu- 
sion of knowledge, have diminished the neces- 
sity of a stated preaching of the Gospel, or 
detracted from its importance, that these are, in 
fact, reasons for a more assiduous and energetic 
use of this appointed instrument of evange- 
lization. The more varied the avocations, and 
employments, and' amusements of life, the less 
leisure do men possess for the acquisition of 
divine truth ; the more numerous and powerful 
are their inducements to neglect it. The infinite 
multiplication of those inventions, which contri- 
bute to the secular uses and bodily enjoyments 
of mankind, fearfully augments the danger, at 

1 times a formidable danger, of their forgetting 
the higher and more important, but invisible 
things, which relate to their preparation for 
eternity. It is obvious, that, supposing the 
same degree of intellectual culture to exist in 
both cases, the Bible would be more likely to 
find inquiring and attentive readers amongst 



the inhabitants of a country, where the modes 
of hfe were simple, the methods of amusement 
few and natural, and the more refined enjoy- 
ments of luxury unknown, than in a people 
richly provided with all the resources of art, 
and the devices of pleasure, or intently occu- 
pied in the intricacies and chicanery of business. 
If, therefore, the preaching of the Gospel was 
ever, and in any country, necessary, it is neces- 
sary in the present case, and amongst ourselves. 
It is then most requisite, that mankind should 
be addressed, with authority, upon the great 
concerns of eternity, when they are in the 
greatest danger of being deluded by the opinions, 
or dazzled by the pageants, or captivated by the 
pleasures of the present life ; and that surely 
is most likely to happen in an age, like the pre- 
sent, of intellectual pride, of unbounded luxury, 
of infinitely varied sensual enjoyment. 

We cannot theretbre be sufficiently thankful 
to Him, who has given us, in his Gospel, "that 
inestimable treasure, which," as the venerable 
translators of our Bible express it, "cxcelleth 
aU the riches of the earth ;" for having given us 
also a Gospel ministry, for the purpose, not only 
of instructing mankind in the right methods of 
using that invaluable treasure ; but of doing 
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that, which is a more difficult task, of directing 
their attention to it in the first instance, and of 
impressing upon them a conviction of its supreme 
authority, and of its paramount importance. 

But we should do injustice, humanly speak- 
ing, to the wisdom and mercy of that dispen- 
sation, in which a full provision has been made 
for all the natural weaknesses and spiritual wants 
of man, were we to restrict the objects and 
benefits of the ministry to the bare preaching of 
the Word. The original commission, given to 
the Apostles, comprised not only teaching, but 
baptizing ; not only the duty of feeding, with 
wholesome doctrine, those who have been made 
the children of God by adoption and grace; but 
the power of initiating them into his family. 
To the ministry also belong, — if not by the 
express ordinance of Jesus Christ, yet in virtue 
both of the spiritual ends of their commission, 
and of a rule, not only sanctioned by the 
common sense of mankind, but established 
by the explicit precept of an Apostle, the rule 
of decency and order in things pertaining 
to the service and worship of God — to them 
also belong the office of presiding at, and con- 
ducting the exercises of public worship ; the 
celebration of the holy eucharist ; and all 
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those solemn miuistrations, which are not only 
the necessary expressions of common piety, and 
penitence, and thankfulness, but are eminently 
useful in preparing the minds and hearts of 
assembled believers for the meek and attentive 
hearing of the Word. 

But there is still another part of the minis- 
terial office, peculiar to the Christian church, 
which had no precedent, nor parallel, either 
in the older church of God, or in the false 
religions of the heathen world. I mean the 
duty, incumbent upon ministers, of watching 
over the souls of those, who are under their 
spiritual charge, as they that must give account 
of them to God; a duty of unspeakable so- 
lemnity and awfulness to those who are charged 
therewith ; of incalculable benefit and comfort 
to the members of Christ's flock : a duty, 
moreover, the faithful discharge of which is 
requisite, in order to ensure to the public 
preaching of the Gospel its full effect. Is it 
possible to estimate all the advantages, which 
must accrue to any given portion of a Christian 
community, or rather of a community which is 
yet to be Christianized, in the highest sense of 
tiie term, from the continued pastoral instruction 
and superintendence of a pious and well-informed 
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man, delivering to the people with authority, 
and pressing upon their consciences with affec- 
tionate earnestness, the great truths and realities 
of religion ; exeniplifying them, in their sight, 
as embodied in his own practice ; keeping the 
form and the substance of Christianity conti- 
nually before the eyes, and under the notice 
of those, who, if it were not thus diligently 
pressed upon them, and recommended to their 
conscience by teaching and example, would soon 
lose sight of it altogether? It is a truth, too 
notorious to be called in question, that wherever 
' a church has been erected, and a faithful mi- 
nister stationed, in a populous district, whicli 
was before unprovided with means and oppor- 
tunities for the public worship of God, and the 
solemn observance of his Sabbaths, the results, 
varying perhaps in degree, and more or less 
rapidly observable, but always sufficiently con- 
spicuous to establish our position, — the results 
have been, an awakened spirit of inquiry ; an 
increased attention to the outward duties and 
proprieties of religion ; the gradual purification 
of the moral atmosphere all around ; the growtti 
of decency and order ; and a progressive im- 
provement in the domestic economy and social 
habits of the poorer classes. 
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Such then, my brethren, briefly are the duties 
and the uses of the Christian ministry, intrinsical 
to the office Itself, and independent of secular 
protection or arrangement ; duties committed 
to us, and uses intended by the divine author 
of our reUgion. We will now advance one step 
fiirther in the argument, and say, that under the 
existing constitution of human society, these 
uses, so important to the highest interests of 
every individual member of a community, so 
beneficial to society at large, cannot be carried 
out into all their length and breadth, nor made 
completely available to the great ends of public 
virtue and happiness, unless some provision is 
made by the State, for the maintenance and pro- 
tection of the public teachers of religion, and 
for placing, within the reach of the people at 
large, the means and opportunities of profiting 
by their instruction. To ensure the full effici- 
ency of the ministry, as an instrument of moral 
improvement and social order, it is requisite, 
with respect to any given district, that it should 
be permanent, systematic, and independent. 
No lasting impression will be made upon the 
mass of ignorance and vice, which is the subject 
matter of its eftbrts, but by a continued work 
of aggression, carried on upon some uniform 
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principles, and by men not dependent for their 
subsistence upon the voluntary benevolence of 
those, whom, if they are honest in the execution 
of their trust, they must alarm and reprove, and 
rebuke with all authority,^ as well as advise, 
and encourage, and console/ But the work of 
the ministry would not be permanent, at least 
amongst the rural population of our villages 
and hamlets, if the Church were not endowed ;* 
nor would it be systematic and uniform, if the 
Church were not established. These consider- 
ations, drawn from principles inherent in the 
constitution of mankind, and amply confirmed by 
experience, abundantly prove, when pursued into 
all their bearings, that an established rehgion is 
consistent with the will of God ; and point out 
the obligation, incumbent upon a Christian state, 
to make this provision, as being the only, or at 
least the most effectual provision, for the present 
well-being and final happiness of its members. 

It is in the discharge of that obhgation, that 
the Legislature of this country consecrated to 
the service of God, and the good of his people, 
the funds, out of which the cost of erecting this 
building has been defrayed. It may be said, 
perhaps, that there was no pressing importunity, 

' Titus ii. 15. ' See Note A. ' St-c Note B. 
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no instaut clamour for such a provision, on the 
part of those persons, for whose benefit it is 
designed. But is that to be regarded as an evi- I 
dence, that such provision was not required 1 Far 
otherwise. Where thousands of souls are perish- ' 
ing for lack of knowledge, their very ignorance 
prevents them from feeling the misery of their 
spiritual condition, and seeking for dehverance. 
But this circumstance is itself a powerful reason 
for extending the aid of Christian charity to 
their relief; first to excite in them a desire for 
religious instruction, and then to supply it : and 
it is manifest that this, which can in very few 
cases be the result of private zeal and piety, 
may in every case be done most effectually by 
an established Church. 

Let me now ask even those, who would 
willingly have dispensed with this addition to 
the means of grace, which in this neighbour- 
hood, as it is, are all too few, whether the 
sum, which has been expended in the erection 
of this edifice, now set apart with solemn 
rites to the noblest and holiest purposes, could 
in any other way have been laid out more to 
the advantage, the real, substantial, enduring 
advantage of this parish, or of the country at 
large ? Would it have been possible, by any 
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other method, to lay a broader and deeper foun- 
dation for all that constitutes the strength and 
beauty of the social edifice, for the culture and 
production of all that is lovely and of good 
report, than by securing to you, and to your 
children from generation to generation, the 
preaching of God's holy Word, the continued 
proclamation of the grand truths of the Gospel, 
the administration of the Christian sacraments, 
the sanctification of the Christian sabbath, the 
education of poor children in the nurture and 
admonitioJi of the Lord ? Yet this is the work, 
of which we have now solemnized the com- 
mencement. That it will be faithfully and 
affectionately prosecuted by him, who will 
henceforth have the charge over you, I can 
entertain no doubt : that the Lord will prosper 
liis labours, in such degree and direction as 
may be consistent with his final purposes of 
mercy, can still less be doubted : but remem- 
ber, that the realizing of these anticipations, the 
full enjoyment of these benefits, the answer of 
the harvest to the seed that is sown, and to the 
labour which will be bestowed upon the soU ; 
these things, my brethren, will depend, under 
the divine blessing, upon yourselves. 

What then remains, but that I exhort you 



to earnest, united, persevering prayer, to the 
Author of all good, tliat the year, which we have 
thus auspiciously commenced, may be the first 
of a long series of years, each to be marked by 
fresh enlargements of the flock and fold of 
Christ, and by successive increments of grace 
and spiritual prosperity all around? And in order 
thereto, let us entreat an abundant effusion of 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, and 
counsel, and ghostly strength, upon him, who 
now takes in hand the solemn charge of feeding 
this portion of the Church of God ; and of the 
spirit of knowledge, and true godliness, and holy 
fear, upon those who are to be the objects of 
his ministry ; that he may be enabled to lead 
the way, and they may be disposed to follow, 
along the safe and pleasant paths of righteous- 
ness; that both may be found answering the 
great ends of their respective callings, when He, 
who appointed to both their several stations and 
duties in his church, shall suddenly come to his 
temple ; even the messenger of the covenant whom 
we delight in.' 

• Mai. iii. 1. 
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1 CORINTHIANS XIV. 33. 

God is not the author of confusion^ but ofpeace^ as in all 

churches of the saints. 

The immediate occasion of this declaration was 
the disorder, which had been introduced into 
the church at Corinth, by an eager ostentation 
of those spiritual gifts, which were conferred 
upon the first believers, not for their personal 
satisfaction nor assurance ; still less for the pur- 
pose of gratifying their pride ; but for their 
mutual instruction and confirmation, and for 
the extension and edification of the whole 
Church, which was the body of Christ, and they 
members in particular} But the principle, which 

1 Cor. xii. 27. 
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the Apostle asserts, is universally true, and appli- 
cable in all ages, and under all circumstances; 
a principle, involved in the very notion of a 
true religion, suggested by the common sense of 
mankind, and sanctioned by the Word of the 
Spirit : and it is this, that in the outward order- 
ing of the visible Church of God, which is the 
appointed instrument of promoting his glory in 
the salvation of his creatures, whatsoever tends 
to peace, and order, and unity, is agreeable to 
his will and purpose ; but that every thing, which 
leads to confusion, or unsettledness (as the 
word is literally rendered), is displeasing to him, 
and at variance with his designs. We have not 
far to seek for a fuller development of this 
principle, and of its subserviency to the great 
object of the Gospel dispensation, which was, to 
bring all men to the same Saviour, to enlighten 
all by the same Word, to sanctify all by the 
same Spirit, to conduct all by the same path 
to the same heavenly home and Father, there 
being one body, and one Spirit, even as they are 
called in one hope of their callhig ; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in them 
all.' 

" Eph. iT. 4—6. 
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The Church of Christ, built by its divine 
founder upon a rock, was not the Gospel itself, 
but an instrument to preserve the Gospel in the 
world, and to diffuse the knowledge of its 
truths, and to promote the practice of its pre- 
cepts : and any branch of that Church may look 
to participate in the promise of impregnable 
security, which accompanied the announcement 
of its foundation, in proportion as it answers 
these ends ; and this will be, supposing it to 
hold unimpaired the truth as it is in Jesus, in 
proportion as it is fitted, by its constitution and 
ordering, to prevent confusion and division, and 
to maintain peace and unity,^ I am here speak- 
ing of the Church simply as instrumental in the 
work of teaching and edification, taking for 
granted, that the doctrine, which it teaches, is 
the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and considering 
only tile outward means which it employs to 
enforce that doctrine, and to recommend it to 
the consciences and affections of mankind; this 



' " I grant the institution of churchea nas Tor edification : and I 
think a great deal of that edification lies in tlie orderly disposal of 
thiDga. Whatevei* tends to peace and unity among Christians, in my 
judgment tends to edification. Now J cannot apprehend, linw a sole 
power of governuiont in every congregation tends to the preserving of 
this peace and unity among ChristianB." — Slitlingfleet's Unreason- 
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being the great object, for which the divine j 
author of our religion founded a Church, andl 
instituted a Ministry. 

We may reasonably expect to discover, that j 
this principle of order and peaceableness, upon | 
which the Apostles insisted in their exhortations, I 
was also attended to in their practice, as rulers 
and masterbuilders of the Church. Accordingly 
we find them, and especially St. Paul, in various 
parts of their writings, recognizing, and sanction- 
ing by a multitude of precepts, that distinction 
between two classes of men in the Christian ' 
Church, which was imphed in the terms of their ' 
own commission, teachers and hearers of the 
Word ; those, whose office it was to lead, and 
those, whose duty it was to follow. Upon the 
former, who are designated as guides, shep- 
herds, watchmen, rulers, instructors, are en- 
joined faithfulness, zeal, charity, soundness of 
doctrine : upon the latter, a meek and teachable 
spirit, unity, and steadfastness in the faith. The 
former are said to watch over the souls of their 
brethren, as they that must give account of a ■ 
solemn trust committed to them ; the latter are 
exhorted to animate and encourage them, in the 
performance of that duty, by a cheerful sub- 
mission to their spiritual direction, and by the 



willing tribute of a double share of honour. If 
there be any thing clear and indisputable in 
the history of the Christian Church, this cer- 
tainly is so, that from its very foundation a 
distinct order of men was appointed, to have 
the care of those souls which were within the 
respective limits of their spiritual charge. 

That provision, which was made by the inspired 
wisdom of the Apostles, in the execution of their 
commission as evangehsts, for the extension and 
preservation of the true faith, was absolutely 
necessary to the continuance of the Church; 
and would probably, in some form or other, 
have been adopted by the Church, even with- 
out the direct sanction of apostolical authority. 
Religion would not long subsist in any commu- 
nity, if its nghts were not publicly solemnized, 
and its records and institutes publicly promul- 
gated and explained. And it is manifest, that 
if this is to be so performed, as to answer the 
purposes for which it is designed, it must be 
done decently, and in order.* But this it would 
never be, unless certain persons were set 
apart from their brethren for that particular 
duty, and specially prepared for the right perform- 
ance of it, and regularly appointed thereto by 

■ 1 Cor. xW. 40, 
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competent authority. Confusion, and distraction, 
and hesitation, and a wavering faith, would be 
the sure results, if these points were left to the 
piety, the judgment, or the caprice of every 
individual member of the Church ; if all were 
to be considered, as equally entitled to ascend 
the teacher's chair, and each were at liberty to 
practise his own methods of edification. But 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 
Without a standing ministry and stated offices 
of religion, no religion could long exist : with- 
out some distinct form of church government, 
the Church would present, for a short season, 
a frightful scene of anarchy and confusion, and 
would then he broken up and utterly dissolved. 

How far different communities of Christian 
men are at liberty to choose their own form of 
church government, is a question, which I am 
not now about to consider: but this I may 
assert, and appeal to history for the proof of 
my assertion, that the platform of our own 
Church, considered purely as a spiritual insti- 
tution, and without reference to extrinsic and 
accidental circumstances, is formed upon the 
model of that polity, of which the outlines at 
least were traced by the Apostles, and filled up 
by their immediate successors ; and which was 
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the recognized and unquestioned constitution 
of the universal Church for more than fifteen 
hundred years. It is surely no hazardous nor 
untenable position that we take, in asserting, 
that the form of government, sketched at least 
by the holy Apostles themselves, and conso- 
lidated and established by their successors, can- 
not be departed from, where an adherence to it 
is possible, without at least a great danger of 
impairing the perfectness and efHciency of the 
Church itself, as an instrument of maintaining 
and propagating the truth. 

I shall assume, then, that the Church to 
which we belong, is, in its form of government, 
and the scale of its ministry, apostolical. That 
the doctrines which it professes are evangelical, 
and its Liturgy scriptural, is freely admitted by 
many even of those, who dispute the authority 
and propriety of its regimen. These points, 
therefore, I shall also take for granted : and so 
far it is manifest, that our Church is well adapted 
to answer the great ends of its appointment, 
and to promote the glory of him who is not 
tfie author of confusion, but of peace. But then 
arises an important, and at the present mo- 
ment a peculiarly interesting question, How 
far the usefulness and efficiency of a Church, 
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confessedly pure in doctrine, and apostolical in 
the principles of its government, are promoted, 
or impeded, by its adoption, on the part of the 
State, as an instrument and agent for upholding 
the honour of God's holy name and cause, and j 
for diffusing, throughout the great body of the I 
people, a respect for his ordinances, a know- 
ledge of his will, a spirit of cordial acquiescence 
in his counsels, and of wiUing obedience to his 
laws. 

For the discussion of this question I know it 
will be said, that zee, my brethren, are disquali- 
fied, by the interest which we have at stake. It 
would not be difficult to show, that this objec- 
tion, if it has any weight, might be retorted 
upon our opponents. But I trust, and believe, 
that we, who are ministers of tlie national 
Church, are not only persuaded in our own 
minds, that it is a true branch of Christ's holy- 
universal Church, (which if it were not, we 
could neither be ministers nor members of it, 
without endangering our salvation,) but also, 
that it is far more useful and serviceable as 
an estabhshed Church, than it could possibly 
be, if the clergy were not recognized as such 
by the State ; or if they had no provision but 
that which they derived from the voluntary 
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offerings of their flocks ; or if a stated provision 
were indiscriminately assigned to every denomi- 
nation of Christian teachers. If we were not 
persuaded of this, or at least if we had any 
reason to believe that this recognition and pro- 
tection, afforded to us by the State, impeded, 
rather than advanced, the sacred cause of truth 
and holiness, I trust we should possess enough 
of candour, and courage, and self-denial, to 
make the avowal ; and be content to rehnquish 
all but our attachment to the Church itself, as 
invested with apostolical authority, and as en- 
joying the rich inheritance of its Founder's 
promise ; all but this, and a spirit of devoted- 
ness to his service under every conceivable trial 
of our faith and patience, tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or the sword.^ But if we are convinced, not 
only that a national establishment increases the 
usefulness of a scriptural Church, but that it is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
religion in ajl its beauty and efficacy ; and if 
we believe, that we are incomparably more 
useful in our vocation, as clergymen of an 
established Church, than we could be, with 
the same talents, the same zeal, the same 
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devotedness, as ministers of a sect of Episco- 
palian Christians; then we are not only excu- 
sable, if we assert and vindicate the claims of 
our establishment, but it is our duty, and, let me 
add, it is the duty of every conscientious and 
intelligent member of our Church, to stand up 
fearlessly and resolutely in her defence, as the 
depository of Gospel truth, the Christian's 
resting-place in times of error and confusion, 
the tabernacle of God's honour, the chosen 
instructress of his people ; — For my brethren and 
companions' sakes, I will now say. Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God 
I will seek thy good. ^ 

We assert then the value of our established 
Church, as a depository of Gospel truth ; and 
as a resting-place, in times of error and con- 
fusion. Its doctrines I may, for argument's 
sake, assume to have been settled, in the first 
instance, upon the sure basis of God's Word. 
Having been so settled, they are embodied in a 
comprehensive, yet brief and intelligible confes- 
sion of faith, which thenceforth becomes the 
standard of scripture interpretation for its public 
teachers. The Church itself may, if it be 
necessary, institute anew a comparison between 

. Psal cxxii. 8, 0. 



the Word of God, and the construction which 
it has put upon that Word, in order to make the 
agreement between them more complete and 
entire : but it is not, and it ought not to be, 
left to the judgment, or caprice, of individual 
ministers, as long as they continue its ministers, 
to depart from that standard, nor to teach 
inconsistent or opposite doctrines, upon points 
which are of necessity to salvation. 

It is true, indeed, that this uniformity in the 
public teaching of religion, so necessary to the 
avoiding of confusion and disorder, might be, to 
a certain extent, attained by the Church, even if 
it were not established by law. But the Church 
would not possess the same means of preventing 
unnecessary innovations, nor of enforcing, on 
the part of its teachers, a compliance with 
the solemn engagement, into which they have 
entered, rightly to divide the word of truth. ' In 
proof of this position it may be observed, not 
only that dissent, as it exists in this country, 
contains within itself the germinating principle 
of endless division,* and consequently, of endless 
confusion; but that it has no security whatever 
for the permanency or consistency of its own 
doctrines, or discipline, even from year to year. 
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It is well known, that in many parts of th< 
kingdom places of worship, which were endowed, 
more than a century ago, with a competent 
provision for ministers, who should preach the 
doctrines, commonly known by the name of 
Calvinistic, have now, with but few exceptions, 
been converted into schools of unitarian, or 
deistical opinions. From such a descent into the 
depths of error, from such a passage out of light 
into darkness, an establishment, and an establish- 
ment only, under the providence and guidance of 
God, has preserved, and will preserve, the people 
of this country at large ; not only ourselves, 
who belong to that establishment, but even the 
great body of those who differ from us : for, how- 
ever reluctant they may be to admit it, the truth 
is, that the Articles, and Liturgy, and Homilies 
of our Church, are the standard of their ovra 
orthodoxy, and the pillars by which it has been 
upheld, under the pressure of all those causes 
of disunion and change, which are inherent in 
their systems of discipline. This permanent 
and durable character, by which the Church 
is distinguished, as a depository and strong- 
hold of the truth, has pointed it out as a place 
of refuge and repose to many, who, having tried 
the different modes of worship and instruction. 
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I which are regulated only by the zeal and judg- 
ment of individual teachers, and having found 
I no rest for the soles of their feet, have at length 
fled for shelter and peace to the ark of her 
ancient ordinances, her scriptural confession 
and liturgy, her apostolical ministry and disci- 
pline ; God is not the author of confusion ; but of 
peace. 

But the strongest argument for an estabhshed 
Church is this ; that it Is the only, or, at any 
rate, the most efficient instrument, of instruct- 
ing the people in the doctrines of religion, and 
of habituating them to its decencies and re- 
straints. In no other way is it possible to make 
a thoroughly eifectual provision for the spiritual 
instruction, and moral improvement of a whole 
people. If any impression is to be made upon 
the mass of ignorance and irreligion which not 
only prevails, where large bodies of men are 
congregated in one locality, but which rapidly 
spreads and thickens over every district from 
which the active ministry of the Word is with- 
drawn, it must be made by men, specially 
appointed to the work, stationed at intervals 
. throughout the country, and secured, by a 
I competent provision, from a servile dependence 
I upon the people whom they are to teach. It 
d2 
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is unhappily too certain, that the great bulk of 
mankind, if lefl entirely to themselves, would 
never seek for relij^ious instruction ; or, at least, 
would never put themselves to much trouble or 
expense to procure it. The appetite for the 
soul's spiritual food does not exist in the un- 
converted man ; but must be first excited, and 
then supplied. But this can never be effected, 
on an extensive scale, by the desultory efforts 
of occasional teachers, unconnected, by local 
associations and sympathies, with the flock, of 
whom they can hardly be said to have the 
oversight ; nor in any other way, than by the 
stated and systematic instruction of authorized 
ministers, residing in the midst of their people ; 
diligently sowing the seed of God's Word, not 
merely at certain fixed times, but at every 
opportunity which the varying circumstances of 
life may present; promoting and superintending 
the Christian education of the young ; con- 
ciliating respect to their spiritual office and 
counsels, by kind and friendly, though not 
obtrusive, attention to the personal interests of 
their hearers ; and recommending themselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God, by 
a daily exemplification, in their own conduct, of 
the sanctifying blessedness of Christian principles. 
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From such a provision as this, when faith- 
fully applied to the objects for which it is 
intended, results may be expected, which cannot 
possibly be produced by the mere periodical and 
cursory teaching of persons, unconnected by 
official ties with the place where their ministry 
is exercised ; bound to no uniform standard of 
doctrine, or formularies of devotion ; and sup- 
ported only by the voluntary offerings of those, 
who, if they are to be made wise unto salvation, 
must be brought to hear with meekness many 
unpalatable truths, and to bear rebuke and 
reproof, as well as to receive encouragement 
and consolation. 

Surely it is not possible to estimate at too 
high a rate the moral influence which is exerted 
by a well-educated and pious man, stationed in 
the midst of a poor, unenlightened population, 
labouring solely for their good, advising, warn- 
ing, comforting them ; moving amongst them as 
a messenger of love and help ; penetrating the 
obscurest recesses of indigence and misery ; in- 
quiring with tenderness and delicacy into their 
wants and woes, and devising methods for their 
relief; assisting, superintending, perhaps con- 
ducting, the education of their children ; con- 
triving and facihtating methods of economy and 
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humble independence; ministering to them the 
blessings of rehgion at the most interesting and 
most solemn moments of their lives ; admitting 
them, when infants, into the Church of Christ; 
preparing them, at a riper age, for a profitable 
participation in its ordinances ; blessing, in God's 
name, those whom God has joined together ; 
interceding for them, and consoling them in 
their hours of sickness and sorrow ; praising the 
Lord for his mercies towards them, when they 
are raised from the gates of the grave ; and at 
last, when their course is finished, and the joys 
and troubles of life are over, commending their 
souls into the hands of a mercifiil Redeemer, 
and restoring their bodies to their kindred dust, 
with solemn words of valediction. 

Suppose a person, such as we have now 
described, to be stationed in every parish and 
district, — and we have a right, in arguing this 
question, to assume that state of things, which 
the Church intends, and would, if possible, 
bring to pass, — suppose the whole land to be 
thus sentinelled with faithful, able, exemplary 
watchmen of the Lord, (and this can only be 
by means of an established Church,) and then 
ask of yourselves, whether any thing could 
make amends for the loss of such a powerful 
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[ and effective machinery for improving both the 
i moral and social condition of the people ? That 
[ there is, in feet, nothing which could supply 
! its place, we may learn from the example of 
America." In that country, the great body of 
the people are left to provide and maintain their 
own religious teachers : and the consequence 
is, that great numbers are without any teachers 
at all, or at least without any who deserve the 
name ; and that vast districts are, to all appear- 
ance, rapidly sinking into heathenism ; no public 
honour paid to God's holy name, no sabbath 
observances, no solemn forms of worship, no 
stated exposition of Scripture, no ministerial 
oversight nor guidance, — not for want of men, 
who are ready to enter upon a field of labour 
the most unpromising, if a bare subsistence 
were provided for them ; but because the people 
will not be at the cost of their maintenance, 
nor of churches for them to preach in. Such, 
we are verily persuaded, is the state of things, 
into which our own country would gradually 
verge, if its national Church were subverted : 
and this surely is a state of things, the bare 
possibility of which may well inspire a dread 
of such an experiment into the minds of those, 
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who desire the happiness and prosperity of their 
country, and who are persuaded, that without 
religion, that is, without Christianity, no people 
can be really happy, nor permanently pros- 
perous. Deprive the nation of its regular clergy, 
take from them the moderate endowments which 
are left them out of the spoils of a far wealthier 
Church ; and what will you effect ? the transfer 
of those endowments, from those who earn them 
by a I'aithful discharge of the most important 
pubhc duties, to those who are not bound to 
the performance of any. But you will do more 
than this ; you will shut up, in many a village 
and hamlet of our land, not only the parsonage, 
but the school, and the dispensary ; the local 
centre and shrine of knowledge, and charity, and 
sympathy, and order ; and you will leave the 
people, without any antagonist principle to coun- 
teract the workings of a corrupt nature, acted 
upon at every moment by all the elements of dis- 
order and confusion, and driven to and fro by 
every gust of wild opinion and fanatical impiety. 
Such are the main outlines of the argument, 
by which we prove the necessity of an esta- 
blished Church, as a security for the continuance 
and propagation of true religion, as an instru- 
ment, incomparably more potent and effective 
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than any other, for diffusing amongst the people 
a knowledge of those truths, and a respect for 
those principles, which are the only sure hasis 
of morality, the only sufficient motives to up- 
rightness and charity, and therefore the only 
certain pledge of national peace and safety. 

Such being the case, it follows, as an obvious 
consequence, that the Church should be con- 
tinually enlarging its means of usefulness, and 
extending its appliances, to meet the spiritual 
wants of a growing population. Surely, surely, 
my brethren, there is a voice to be heard, from 
amidst the moral desolation of our thronged 
cities and towns, and from the highways and 
hedges of the vineyard. Enlarge the place of thy 
tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
tki?ie habitation : spare not, lengthen thy cords, 
and strengthen thy stakes ; for thoti shalt break 
forth on the right hand and on the left ; and thy 
seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the deso- 
late cities to be inhabited.^'' And the govern- 
ment of this country did well in hearkening to 
that call, and in supplying the means of erecting 
this, and many other edifices, for the worship of 
God, and the instruction of his people; and it 
is a work deserving the bountiful aid of all, who 

'" luaiiili liv. 2, 3. 
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desire the peace of Jerusalem. We humbly 
thank God, that he has put it into the hearts of 
many to promote so truly Christian a work of 
love ; and we pray that you may find a suitable 
recompense, in witnessing the growth of Chris- 
tian principle, and the improvement of Christian 
practice in this place, which will henceforth, as 
a distinct and integral portion of our Church, be 
blessed with additional privileges, and enlarged 
opportunities of knowledge and growth in grace. 
The benefits of an established Church are 
now brought home to your very doors, and 
placed within the reach of those, who might 
formerly have pleaded the want of them as an 
excuse for their defective knowledge, or their 
ungodly practice. I entreat you to bear in 
mind the object of that provision, which is now 
made for your spiritual wants, (but which will 
be made in vain for the careless and the formal 
members of our Church,) even the salvation of 
your souls. The divine founder of the Church 
has promised the indwelling of his Spirit, an 
enlightening and sanctifying Spirit, even unto 
the end ; but the Spirit will not be found in 
the Church, unless you seek him there with 
earnestness and diligence ; in the faithful use 
of all those means, which are of his own 
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appointment, and which he will therefore surely 
bless. 

Nor let your public services in the sanctuary, 
however punctually and devoutly performed, 
constitute tlie whole of your religious offerings 
to the great object of all adoration and love. 
If you would derive from them all the com- 
fort and improvement which they are intended 
to convey, it is indispensably necessary, that 
your soul should be kept in the posture of 
devotion, and in a state of spiritual expectation, 
by the reading of God's Word, by secret com- 
munings with the Father of spirits in the privacy 
of your retirement, and by the daily sacriiice of 
praise and prayer, offered in behalf of your 
assembled households, upon each domestic altar. 

The spirit of piety thus exercised, and fanned 
into a brighter flame by the holy emulation of 
public worahip, will urge you to a co-operation 
in every work of Christian love. The education 
of poor children in the bosom of our Church ; 
the systematic visiting, not only of the sick and 
needy, but of the wretched, and ignorant, and 
sinful, who are to be found in every parish and 
district ; the distribution of God's blessed Word, 
and of such aids to the understanding and im- 
provement of that Word, as are provided by the 
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Church — all this, entered upon under a sense 
of the obligation laid upon those who have 
received the gift, to minister the same to others, as 
good stetcards of the manifold grace of God," — 
will fill up the picture of a truly Christian parish, 
and present a practical instance and evidence of 
the benefits, which an establishment is intended 
to secure to every division of the country ; a 
faithful and affectionate pastor, leading forth a 
teachable and united flock, along the green 
pastures which lie within the pale of a scrip- 
tural Church; nourishing them with the aliment 
of heavenly doctrine, opening to them the foun- 
tains of refreshing grace, guiding and encou- 
raging their steps along the paths of holiness 
and charity, in which he leads the way, himself 
following the track of the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, in the humble hope that at his appear- 
ance, he may be able to present them perfect in- 
Christ Jesus}* 
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Note (A.) Page 19. 

Dr. Barrow says of Christian ministers, " They are obliged 
to deal impartially with all, to flatter no man ; to admonish, 
yea, (and with prudence, reasonably) to reprove the greatest 
of men ; not to respect the persons of the rich, nor to dread 
the faces of the most terrible among men. And how shall 
this necessary courage be engendered, be cherished, be pre- 
served, in the breast of him, who grovels upon the ground, 
and crouches under the depressing loads of want and disgrace ? 
— ^Will he dare to contradict the opinion, or to disallow the 
practice, of that wealthy, or this powerful neighbour, by whose 
alms, it may be, he is relieved, and supported by his favour ?" 
Serm. XII. The whole passage is well worth reading at 
length. The truth which it inculcates, is briefly and forcibly 
stated in the preamble of the 17 Car. II. c. 3. " Forasmuch 
as the settled provision for ministers in most cities and towns 
corporate within this realm, is not sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of able ministers, flt for such places ; whereby mean 
and stipendiary preachers are entertained, to serve the cures 
there ; who wholly depending for their maintenance upon the 
good-will and liking of their auditors, have been, and are 
hereby under temptation of too much complying, and suiting 
their doctrine and teaching to the humour, rather than good of 
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their auditors, which hath heen a great occasion of faction and 
schism, and of contempt of the ministry : — The Lords and Com- 
mons," &c. We may safely put it to the conscience of many 
a dissenting teacher, whether he has not at times felt his 
energies trammelled, and his usefulness impaired, hy his 
dependence upon a hody of men accustomed to consider every 
commodity as greatly recommended by its cheapness. The 
extent to which this evil does in fact prevail in the dissenting 
community, is abundantly proved by the testimony of their 
own writers; sec Eclectic Review for Feb. 1832, p. 144. 
Mr. James's Church Member's Guide, passim (thoroughly 
dissected in a tract printed at Huddersfield, in 1829), and the 
quotations given by an able writer in the British Magazine 
(for June, 1832, p. 317.) That much the same state of things 
prevailed amongst the dissenters fifty or sixty years ago, is 
apparent from several passages in Orton's Letters to Dis- 
senting Ministers. 



Note (B.) Page 19. 

" But why," says Dr. Dwight, " it will be asked, may not 
this living be furnished by a voluntary contribution ? There 
are undoubtedly cases, in which it may. In large towns, 
congregations may be ordinarily gathered, sufficiently nume- 
rous, and sufficiently liberal, to build one or more churches, 
and to support one or more ministers. In smaller towns this 
would be ordinarily impossible : and I suppose the objector 
himself will admit, that it is at least as necessary for the inha- 
bitants of smaller towns to have ministers, as for those of 
cities; especially as they constitute the mass of people in 
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all cDuntrieB. In such towni, the whole burthen of supporting 
ministers hj contribution would fall upon a few individuals. 
But these cauld not susCain this burtlien ; and ministers, of 
course, could not live. In such towns, therefore, there will 
upon this plan, be no ministers j I mean none such as the 
Gospel requires ; ' workmen who need not be asliamed ; who 
rightly divide the word of truth ;' who give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine ; who meditate upon 
these things, and give themselves wholly to them ; so that 
their profiting may appear unto all." A larger quotation from 
Dr. Dwight's argument for a legislative establishment of the 
public worship of God, is given in the fourth section of 
Essays on the Church (Seeley, 1833), a very valuable and well 
timed publication, although it contains some incorrect state- 
ments, and some questionable suggestions. I need hardly 
refer my reader to Dr. Chalmers's masterly development of the 
argument, in the third chapter of his work on Endowments. 

There are in England and Wales 6681 parishes, each with 
a population of less than 300 persons ; of these, 1907 have 
each a population of less than 1 00. Have these parishes any 
other provision for their spiritual instruction, and for the public 
worship of God, than that which ia furnished by the Esta- 
blished Church ? and if that were done away, would they 
have any provision at all ? What, moreover, would become 
of the National and Sunday Schools in these small parishes, 
which are now principally supported, and in many instances 
actually taught, by the Clergy and their families ? If it be 
answered, that a provision for this branch of Christian instruc- 
tion may be made at the public expense, the principle of an 
Establishment is at once admitted. 

" In retired parishes the family of a Clergyman is often a 
little centre of civilization, from which gleams of refinement, 
of manners, of neatness, of taste, as well as of science, and of 
general literature, are diffused through districts into which 
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they would otherwise never penetrate. And be it observed, 
that these are the very parts of the country, which nothing 
but an endowed parochial Clergy could regularly and perma- 
nently influence. Such districts would, at the best, receive 
only occasional visits from some itinerant instructor, who 
certainly could ill confer all those various benefits, temporal 
and spiritual, which might be derived from a resident minister 
of equal zeal and capacity. These are the objects for which 
we desire to retain a religious Establishment." Edinburgh 
Review, Vol. XXVI. 

" Sweep away the Establishment, and what will the volun^ 
tary churches do for our ten thousand agricultural parishes ? 
These parishes contain, on an average, one or two gentlemen, 
eight or ten farmers, and a few score of cottagers. In how 
many cases would these little communities be able to raise, 
by private subscription, their own chapel, and their minister's 
annual stipend ?*' Essays on the Church, p. 37* 

" Many conditions must combine to establish or preserve a 
dissenting 'cause,' which shall afford a commonly decent 
subsistence to the minister. There must be the numbers 
afforded by a town of moderate size, or at least by a dense 
and opulent country population — a people already taught to 
prize religious instruction — deficient church-room, or an un- 
popular Clergyman to keep the people from Church — a popular 
minister to attract them to the meeting — and with these must 
exist the internal concord, which it is the admission and regret 
of Dissenters, can be so rarely maintained for many successive 
years. Thus Congregational Dissent flourishes only in 
favourable soils, and under favourable circumstances, and 
would never spread fertility and beauty over our waste places." 
Mr. Osier's Letters on the Means of Promoting [the Efficiency 
of the Established Church, 
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Note (C.) Page 33. 

A WRITER in a Dissenting Review, (Eclectic, Sept. 1831, 
p. 192), says, ** The fact is not, in Britain, as if there were an 
establishment on the one side, and a harmonious dissent on 
the other, peaceably parted by some specific disagreement, 
the existence of which all joined to lament : but our dissent 
is itself fraught with dissent^ and breaks, and breaks again into 
distinct masses, as often as any excitement, local or general, 
puts the body in motion." The same writer talks of " The 
multiplication of societies by division; the propagation of 
dissenterism by slips, the raising of congregations by archi- 
tectural forcing-glasses, called chapels." The reader will do 
well to peruse an excellent article on this subject in the 
British Magazine for May 1832, p. 209, who quotes, in addi- 
tion to the above cited passages, the complaints of certain 
writers in the Baptist Magazine, that " there is not among 
them the spirit of piety of the primitive Christians, that prayer 
is gone lamentably out of repute, that there has been a general 
and awful departure from primitive principles and apostolic 
doctrine," &c. In a second equally able article on the same 
subject in the British Magazine for June 1832, the writer 
justly observes, that the Congregational system, as it. exists 
in this country, " aflfords the strongest possible excitement to 
discord and schism, without supplying any means for restrain- 
ing or opposing them." Even Mr. James, one of the ablest 
and bitterest opponents of the Established Church, admits, 
that ** distraction and division of churches have frequently 
resulted from the election of ministers "—at which "crisis" 
secret canvassing — cabals, intrigues — and the most disgusting 
exercise of the most disgusting tyranny take place." — " In 
some cases a division is necessary, and then the minority 
separate." — " We have been accused of wrangling about a 
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Teacher of Religion till we have lost our religion in the affray ; 
and the state of many of our congregations proves that the 
charge is not altogether without foundation" James's Church 
Member's Guide, pp. 223 — 232. Mr. James speaks very 
feelingly of the "tyranny" exercised over some dissenting 
communities by the '* deacon," whom he designates as ** the 
patron of the living, the bible of the minister, and the wolf of 
the flock " — and he says that " in some cases, the unscriptural 
plan of committees has been resorted to, that the tyranny of 
Lord Deacons might be avoided." 



Note (D.) Page 39. 

An American Clergyman, Mr. Colton, who was present at 
the delivery of this Sermon, has recently addressed to me a 
Letter, entitled, " Church and State in America," in which he 
undertakes to prove, that the representation, which I have 
given, of the religious condition of that country, is not borne 
out by the facts of the case; but that, on the contrary^ 
although it might have been true of some districts in America 
ten years ago, the reproach has been removed by the con* 
spiring, but voluntary efforts, of pious individuals, both 
ministers and laymen. I rejoice, most sincerely, in being 
able to believe, that the case is, in some degree, as Mr. Colton 
represents it : and I am sure he will not suspect me of 
desiring, for the sake of confirming my own argument in 
favour of an establishment, that my statement should be true, 
rather than his. But although he has certainly shewn, that 
greater efforts have been made of late years in America, to 
difiuse the blessings of pure religion throughout the vast 
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regions of the West, than during the preceding twenty or 
thirty, yet he does not appear to me so far to have established 
his position, as to impose upon me the necessity of retracting, 
or even of materially qualifying, the assertions contained in 
my sermon. He is mistaken, if he supposes that I took my 
information, respecting the state of religion in America, 
merely from Dr. D wight, or Mr. Bristed. The authorities, 
upon which I relied, were of a much more recent date, and of 
a kind, which Mr. Colton will hardly impugn, as not being 
trustworthy. The first which I shall adduce, is that of 
Mr. Colton himself, in his work entitled " The Americans." 
In p. 262, he says, " It may be observed, that, if there be 
any peculiar local reasons for such convocations of the people, 
as Camp Meetings, those reasons have heretofore existed, and 
still exist, to a considerable extent, in the West, and South, 
on account of the scattered condition of the population 
through widely-extended districts ; of the common deficiency, 
not only of the stated ministrations of religion, but of edifices 
and recognized centres of public worship ; of the habit, exten- 
sively prevalent, of neglecting Christian ordinances, where 
they are actually presented ; and of the extreme difficulty of 
challenging and securing the religious attention of such a 
comparatively disorganized mass of population, as are always 
found in new settlements." This passage, however, 1 do not 
insist upon as evidence, except so far as it is confirmed and 
illustrated by the testimony of other witnesses. 

Mr. Flint, Principal of the Seminary at Rapide, Louisiana, 
a Unitarian minister, whom Mr. Colton describes as being 
" worthy of all the credit he enjoys," in his " History and 
Geography of the Mississippi Valley," (a district including 
a population of 4,000,000,) published in 1832, says of the 
constitutions of the western country ; "In most of them, 
ministers of the Gospel are expressly interdicted from any 
office of place or trust, in the gift of the people. In none of 
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the enaotmenta are there any provisions for the support of 
any form of worship whatever. Bat if it be inferred from 
this, that religion occupies little or no place in the thoughts 
of Ihe people, that there are no forms of worship, and few 
ministers of the Gospel, no inference can be wider from the 
&ct. It is the settled political maxim of the west, that 
religion is a concern entirely between the conscience and 
God, and ought to be left solely to his guardianship and care. 
The people are generally averse to binding themselves by any 
previous legal obligation to a pastor for services stipulated to 
be performed. It is the general impression, that he ought to 
derive his support from voluntary contributions, after ser- 
vices performed, and uninfluenced by any antecedent con- 
tract or understanding."— " Hence, except among the CathoL'cs, 
there are very few settled pastors, in the sense in which that 
phrase is understood in New England, and the Atlantic 
cities ; " — " a circulating phalanx of Methodists, Baptists, and 
Cumberland Presbyterians,' of Atlantic missionaries, and of 
young f:lives of the Catholic theoloijical seminaries, from the 
redundant mass of unoccupied ministers, both in the Protes- 
tant and Catholic countries, pervades this great valley with 
its numerous detachments, from Pittsburgh, the mount) 
the lakes, and the Missouri, to the gulf of Mexico, They all 
pursue the interetU of their own denominations, in their 
way, and generally in profound peace. It is true, a seriout- 
mind cannot fail to observe with regret, the want of the: 
permanent and regular moral influence of settled religiotia 
instiiulioai. The regular ' church-going hell,' to our ear such 
a delightful peal on the Sabbath, is not often heard in the 



' Mr. Brown, from whose important work on Cliurch Eetabliahmenta J 
this quotation is copied, observes (p. 163) ihst a Urge portion of tho'l 
American Baptists are UnitariBDS; and that (he Cumberland PreBbytftafl 
rianaarcsemi-PelaBian.. "" 
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Western villages ¥rith the recurrence of that day : * and there 
is something of tranquil sobriety, of elevated and just notions 
of morals, the influence of which is so immediately perceived 
in a country, where regular worship prevails, that in the more 
unsettled districts of this country, is felt as a painful priva- 
tion: but, if we except Arkansas and Louisiana,' there is 
every where else an abundance of some kind of preaching." — 
" There are stationary preachers in the towns, particularly in 
Ohio. But in the rural congregations through the western 
country beyond Ohio, it is seldom that a minister is stationary 
for more than two months. A ministry of a year in one 
place may be considered as beyond the common duration. 
Nine-tenths of the religious instruction of the country is given 
by people who itinerate, and who are, with very few excep- 
tions, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, 
men of great zeal and sanctity* These earnest men, who 
have little to expect from pecuniary support, and less from 
the prescribed reverence and influence, which can only apper- 
tain to a stated ministry, find at once, that every thing 
depends upon the cultivation of popular talents. Zeal for 
the great cause, mixed, perhaps, imperceptibly, with a spice 
of earthly ambition, and the latent emulation and pride of our 
natures, and other motives, which unconsciously influence, 
more or less, the most sincere and the most disinterested, the 
desire of distinction among their cotemporaries and their 
brethren, and a reaching struggle for the fascination of popu- 
larity, goad them on to study all the means and arts of winning 
the people.'' A more striking picture of the evils inherent in 
the voluntary system could hardly have been drawn. 

^ Mr. Flint elsewhere remarks, with respect to this district, ** It will 
be long before a regular minister can be regularly supported, if ever." 

^ This is a considerable exception. According to the American Almanac 
for 1831, the population of these two States in 1820, amounted to 238,361 ; 
and if it has since gone on increasing at the same rate as in the ten years 
preceding that date, it now amounts to more than double that number. 
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Mr. Flint, indeed, speaks of " Camp Meetings" as being, 
in some degree, a su^gtitute for tlie advantages of a stated 
ministry. But even the wannest friends of revivals, amongst 
the more enlightened of the American clergy, strongly dis- 
approve of these extraordinary methods of excitement, as 
being calculated " to make religion more an affair of display, 
of impulse, of noise, and of animal sympathy, than of the 
understanding, the conscience, and the heart." I use the 
words of Dr. Miller, in his Letter published in the Appendix 
to Dr. Sprague's Lectures on Revivals, p. 36. He observes, 
with respect to the revivals wliich took place in the western 
country in 1800, 1801, and 1802, and which "many en- 
lightened and sincere friends of vital piety, who had the best 
opportunity of being intimately acquainted with tliem, believe 
to have been a real work of the Holy Spirit," that " no intel- 
ligent Christian has any douht, that these revivals, on account 
of their aad accompaniments, left ike churches in the west in a 
far inone slate than they had been before. Anterior to the 
occurrence of these scenes, their state had home a chiefly 
negative character. There was a. lamentable absence of 
religious knowledge, privileges, and feeling. But now there 
was generated a bitter hostility to revivals of religion ; a syste- 
matic, hold, and wide-spread infidelity ; and such a division 
and aUcnalion of the sound materials for ecclesiastical oi^a- 
nizations which were left, as to throw them back for nu 
years, as to any desirable religions order. As to the disorder! ' 
which have marked some revivals of still more recent date, I J 
dare not trust myself either to recount or discuss them." 

No thinking person can read the whole of Dr. Miller's ] 
admirable letter, without perceiving that revivals are but an 
uncertain, imperfect, and hazardous substitute for the steady, 
systematic, and continued efforts of a staled evangelical I 
ministry ; although they have probably been the means, 
some parts of America, of preserving the flame of religion 1 
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from total extinction. '^ It is easy," says the able author of 
Men and Manners in Amercia, " to lavish ridicule on such 
exhibitions (as camp meetings and revivals), and to demon- 
strate how inconsistent they are with rational and enlightened 
piety. Still, it should be remembered, that in a thinly 
peopled country, any regular ministration of religion is fre- 
quently impossible; and if, by any process, religion can be 
made to exercise a strong and permanent influence on the 
character of those so situated, a great benefit has been con- 
ferred on society." But the question is, whether the in- 
fluence, given to religion by these revivals, be permanent, as 
well as strong. 

I have said, in my sermon, that large districts in America 
have either no ministers at all, or none who deserve the name. 
It is not to be expected that the "circulating phalanx" of 
which Mr. Flint speaks, should comprise in its ranks many 
men of education : and we have the best possible evidence 
that in point of fact it does not. A very interesting work, 
printed at Boston in 1883, has just reached this country, 
entitled, " A Memoir of the Rev. Elias Cornelius, by B. B. 
Edwards." The subject of it appears to have been an emi- 
nently faithful and laborious servant of Christ, whose services 
to the cause of his Master were duly appreciated by his coun- 
trymen. He says in 1831 (p. 308), " When my brethren in 
the old States talk of raising up a half-educated ministry for 
the West, I say, No : let all such men be kept in the eastern 
States, and let only the best men go west." It is plain then, 
if " a half-educated ministry " is still to be " raised up for the 
West," that the West has an uneducated, as well as a scanty 
ministry. But it is not the West only, which suffers from the 
want of a well-educated Clergy. The Education Societies of 
which Mr. Colton speaks, have been instituted expressly to 
supply that defect. And what has been effected up to the 
present time? It appears from the American Almanac of 
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1831, that the whole number of students in all the theological 
seminaries amounted to 657. But only a part of this number, 
it should seem, actually enter into the ministry ; for it was 
reported by Mr. Cornelius at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Education Society in 1831 (Memoir, p. 287), that of 
one thousand and twenty-seven young men, the natives of 
nearly every State and territory in the Union, and the mem- 
bers of from one hundred to one hundred and Afty institutions 
of learning, who had been assisted by that Society in their 
education, only " about three hundred had been licensed to 
preach the gospel," in a period of fourteen years ; a smaller 
number than the Church of England sends forth every year 
into the vineyard, each with a charge, and a maintenance : 
and this Society, we are told, is far the most efficient of all the 
Education Societies in America. I may add the testimony of 
the author of Men and Manners in America, Vol. II. p. 398. 
" In the larger cities, the Clergy are in general men competent^ 
from talent and education, to impart religious instruction to 
their fellow-citizens. But in the country it is different. The 
Clergymen with whom I had an opportunity of conversing 
during my different journeys, were unlettered, and ignorant 
of theology, in a degree often scarcely credible. Some of them 
seemed to have changed their tenets as they do their coats. 
One told me, that he had commenced his clerical life as a 
Calvinist ; he then became a Baptist ; then a Universalist ; 
and was, when I met him, a Unitarian !'* * Contrast the state 
of things here described, with that which is so well expressed 
by the same writer: " There is one advantage of an Esta- 

* There is nothing in this description incompatible with the fact, that 
there are, and have been, men amongst the American Clergy, of whom 
any Church might be proud. Dr. Dwight and Bishop Hobart, amongst 
those who are gone to their reward, and Moses Stuart, who still upholds 
the character of American theology, are names not to be mentioned with- 
out the tribute of respect and honour. 
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blished Church, which only those, perhaps, Who have visited 
the United States, can duly appreciate. In England, a large 
body of well-educated gentlemen annually issue from the 
Universities, to discharge the duties of the clerical office 
throughout the kingdom. By this means a certain stabih'ty is 
given to religious opinion ; and even those, who dissent from 
the Church, are led to judge of their pastors by a higher 
standard, and to demand a greater amount of qualification, 
than is ever thought of in a country like the United States. 
The result is undoubtedly of the highest benefit to the com- 
munity. The light of the Established Church penetrates to 
the chapel of the Dissenter ; and there is a moral check on 
religious extravagance, the operation of which is not the less 
efficacious, because it is silent, and unperceived by those, on 
whom its influence is exerted. Religion is not one of those 
articles, the supply of which may be left to be regulated by 
the demand. The necessity for it is precisely greatest, when 
the demand is least : and a government neglects its first and 
highest duty, which fails to provide for the spiritual as well as 
temporal wants of its subjects. But on the question of reli- 
gious establishments I cannot enter. 1 only wish to record 
my conviction, that those, who adduce the state of religion in 
the United States, as affording illustration of the inutility of 
an Established Church, are either bad reasoners, or ignorant 
men.'' P. 400. 

But to revert to the actual destitution of stated ministers of 
every description in some parts of America ; Mr. Flint says, 
that " the number of people in the western country who have 
their religion yet to choose^ exceeds 2,000,000." The Seventh 
Report of the American Tract Society, published within the 
last eighteen months, says, " We have 540,000 square miles 
of inhabited territory, probably embracing nine millions, more 
than half of whom, it is estimated by those best acquainted 
with the subject, are unsupplied with stated evangelical 
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preaehing." — " Five thousand ministera," said Mr. Cornelius ii 
1827, "are needed for our country alone; and yet this Society, 
though it has prohably done more than any other, has aided 
(in twelve years) but five hundred young men in their prepa- 
ratory studies." — " Our population is advancing at the rate of 
one thousand every day ; and to keep up with it, and to supply 
the vacancies occasioned hy death, would probably require the 
addition of five hundred ministers every year. How is this 
growing, this alarming deficiency ever to be supplied ? Ad- 
vancing with our present step, we can never overtake the wants 
of our country, much less of the world. More must be done, 
or vast multitudes of men will go down, as they long have, to 
the shade of death, with not one ray of heavenly light to cheer 
their path." In 1830, the same pious and indefatigable man 
exclaims, " Christians must wake in earnest, or millions more 
must perish, for whom the Sou of God shed liia blood. — Raise 
up and send us forth an army of five thousand ministers of 
the Gospel." Memoir, p. 283. In a Sermon, which he preached 
at Boston in 1832, not long before his death, he says ; " When 
you count up the thousands in this city, and consider what a 
vast majority are living without God, and without hope ; and 
especially when you look through this nation, and remember, 
that not one m ten of its inhabitants professes ever to have 
received the Saviour of lost men, does not your bursting heart 
seek to give vent to its sorrow in the strains which Jeremiah 
used, and exclaim, O! that my bead were waters!" P. 343. 
" The following," says the American Home Missionary 
Society in 1827, " is an authentic statement of the vacancies 
in regular churches, and does not include that part of our 
population, estimated to be nearly one half, which is not 
collected into churches and congregations. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
numbers nearly 2,000 tegular churches, and about 800 of 
these are destitute of settled pastors ; the Reformed Dutch 
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Synod embraces 181 churches, 53 of which are Tacant ; the 
Baptists have more than 1,000 destitute churches; the Con- 
gregationalists a great number ; and the Episcopalians more 
than 100." — ** But leaving out of this calculation these, and all 
other destitute churches, which are hungering for the bread 
of life ; besides these, not much less than half the population 
of these United States is, at this day, to an alarming degree, 
destitute of the regular administration of gospel ordinances ; 
and this destitution is increasing, with every wave of emi- 
gration, that beats back the western wilderness. It endangers 
alike both the political security and the spiritual salvation of 
millions that shall come after us." It is justly observed by 
Mr. Brown (p. 183), that ** if these statements had been 
penned in order to iUustrate the evils arising from the want 
of an establishment, it is hard to see how they could have 
been stronger, or more pointed, although they were in fact 
written by Americans themselves, and with intentions totally 
foreign to this subject." 

The Report of the Domestic and Foreign Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society for 1830, says ; '* From its first institution 
this Society has contemplated, with the deepest sympathy, 
the utter destitution of thousands of families of our people, 
scattered over the wide and fertile regions of the West, or 
collected in flourishing villages, on its countless and mag- 
nificent water courses. For Christian people, in a land called 
Christian, to live for years destitute of Christian privileges, 
and to rear their children where the voice of public prayer is 
never heard, and where the benediction of the ministers of the 
sanctuary is seldom pronounced, even over the grave of the 
lamented dead, is shocking to our better feelings." 

How will Mr. Colton Sunless his qualifying phrase of " more 
or less" be taken with a great balance in favour of the latter 
part of the alternative) rccr^ncilc these statements with the 
assertion, which he makes in his *' Americans," p. 218, that 
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" the half of the wotk, more or less^ which he (the reviewer 
in the British Critic) would bring in an Establishment to 
accomplish, is already done ; and the other part, we trust, is 
in good and hopeful progress." Most sincerely do I hope 
that it may be so ; but the evidence is at present unfavourable 
to such a hope* 

That this fearful state of things is, in part at least, to be 
ascribed to the want of an Establishment, appears from the 
gradual decrease in the number of churches, and the corre- 
sponding decline of religion which has taken place in the Old 
States, which once enjoyed the benefits of an established 
Church. Mr. Cornelius, speaking of the year 1816, says : 
** Another very gloomy feature in the picture was, the rapid 
decrease in the number of ministers, compared with the popu- 
lation. Seventy years before. New England was supplied 
with one liberally educated minister for every 628 souls, 
while, in 1816, in the United States, there was not one such 
minister to 6,000. The ratio of ministerial supply had been 
for a long time regularly declining." In 1826, the Report of 
the Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society gives a 
still more striking picture of the spiritual destitution which 
then prevailed in New England, where formerly " there were 
churches, and a supply of learned and faithful ministers.*' 
So in the Report of the Domestic and Foreign Episcopal 
Missionary Society for 1831, under the head Delaware, it is 
said ; " In this State, there are several church edifices of no 
contemptible dimensions or appearance, to which the tribes of 
the Lord, in days gone by, were accustomed to repair, — whose 
walls now seldom inclose the great congregation, or re-echo 
the worship of the living God." 

In asserting that parts of America are fast sinking into 
heathenism, I am fiilly borne out by the quotations already 
made ; but I must add the explicit testimony of the present 
excellent Bishop of New York, Dr. Onderdonk, who says, in 
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his Sermon preached before the Missionary Society in 1829, 
** There are clouds of heathen darkness gathering over many 
and beautiful portions of our country. Infidelity reigns there. 
The fear of God is not before the eyes of his creatures. Truth 
is fast perishing from those parts of the earth. Irreligion, 
immorality, and vice there triumph; and righteousness is 
refused an entrance. For there the Lord is not called on. 
There the worship and ordinances of the Church are unknown. 
There, therefore, the name of God continually every day is 
blasphemed." — " Over large portions of our country the mys- 
tery of iniquity is working, in setting up, instead of the pure 
truth of the everlasting Gospel, arts of man's device.*' " With 
all the exertions of the friends of Christ," says Mr. Bruen 
of New York, ** the tide of population rolls on faster than they 
can follow it. In the mean time, Satan has no lack of emis- 
saries. Errors of every name take root, and spread, with all 
the luxuriance of the native forests. Thousands, whose hands 
are soon to wield the destinies of this nation, are growing up 
without adequate instruction, either literary or religious, and 
yet with minds, swelling with all the energies of freemen." — 
Memoirs, p. 301. 

I may now, I think, safely quit the subject ; and appeal to 
Mr. Colton himself, whether the notion, which I had formed 
for myself, of the present state of religion in certain parts of 
America, was taken up, not uncharitably (for that he does not 
impute to me), but upon insufficient grounds. Let him not 
suppose, that I have any pleasure in believing such a state of 
things to exist, nor that I impute it to his countrymen as a 
national reproach. That it is a national misfortune, I cannot 
but think ; nor that it is any thing else than the natural 
consequence of the absence of all legislative provision for the 
maintenance of a Christian ministry. My reason for alluding 
to it at all, was, to show, that if the example of America, 
which has been repeatedly urged by the opponents of 
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established churches, proves any thing, it proves rather that 
America should lay aside the voluntary system, than that we 
should adopt it. As far as that one experiment has hitherto 
proceeded, the results are all in our favour. Those persons 
who wish to see a great mass of evidence collected from 
American writers, and abundantly proving all that I have 
asserted, may consult an important publication by the Rev. 
J. G. Lorimer, of Glasgow : — " The Past and Present Con- 
dition of Religion and Morality in the United States of 
America, an Argument not for Voluntary, but for Established 
Churches." 

Mr. Colton argues, that by declaring (in my evidence on 
the observance of the Sabbath, given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons) " the positive enforcement of 
religious duties by penalties to be a mistake in legislation," 
I have conceded the principle at issue, between the friends 
and the foes of an established Church. But if he reads that 
declaration, as it ought to be read, ** the enforcement of 
positive religious duties," he will see that he has no ground 
for self-congratulation ; and that the sentiment does not in- 
volve the principle for which he contends. Any provision 
which is made by the State for the instruction of its subjects 
in that knowledge, which is of essential importance to the 
well-being of every State, is an object, to which it may 
reasonably require the contributions of all, without interfering 
with the particular opinions of any. If any individual 
amongst its subjects were compelled to receive that instruction, 
or to profess his belief in the doctrines which it inculcates, 
that would be an interference with the right of private opinion; 
But the question does not, in reality, touch the Church of this 
country, as it is now established. Neither the payment of 
tithes, nor that of church-rates (certainly not the former), is 
enforced as a positive religious duty; but the former, as a 
rendering of certain property to its rightful owners ; the latter, 
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as the fulfilment of a certain condition, incident to the tenure 
of another kind of property. There might have been some 
force in Mr. Colton's argument before the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts ; but now there is none. 
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I. Statement, division, and arrangement of the subject. 

II. Geological description of the district comprised within and 
surrounding the Mineral Basin of Glamorgan, &c. and also 
of the Minerals themselves — their position, range, and extent, 
and distinguishing characteristics. 

III. The purposes to which the Minerals are applied : — 

1st. Shipments from varioas Ports of the Basin — accoant of early and present importance 
of those Ports — and historic accounts of the early opening of the Mines of Great Britain. 

2nd. Consumption by Works : — 

1st. Copper Works — cursory accoant thereof— their produce, and the population they 
employ. 

2nd. Tin Works — cursory account thereof— their produce, and the population they 
employ ; and historical account of the Mines of Tin. 

3rd. Iron Works — their early establishment and progressive and present imp<Mtance. 

IV. Extent of consumption, and durability of supply, and conse- 
quence of exhaustion of our Minerals — their national advan- 
tages and importance considered. 

V. Comparative survey of the Agriculturie and Commerce of the 
Country — necessity of their recipMcal and cordial co-oper- 
ation enforced, and their mutual jealousy of each other 
deprecated. 

VI. Statement and development of our National Resources — an 
exhortation to all classes in the empire to their prudent and 
proper application, and a summary review and application of 
the facts and reasoning before set forth, close the Treatise. 



TREATISE, 



In the survey which it is intended to take ol' the Mineral 
Basin of Glamorgan, and the adjoining district, it will be 
our first endeavour to confine our observations as much as 
possible within the limits which bound and circumscribe 
the range of the mineral treasures thrown into it, — the 
local characteristics of which will, in the first instance, 
engage our research ; — this accomplished, a foundation 
will be laid for extended enquiry into the productions of a 
field of almost boundless interest: and it is hoped that 
" the Mineral Basin of Glamorgan, and the adjoining 
district,'' may thus be fairly developed, and " the national 
benefits resulting from it" may lie made clearly to appear. 

Dividing therefore our subject into two distinct branches, 
the first embracing views and considerations perhaps more 
immediately of local interest, while the second is of a more 
general and comprehensive nature, our aim will be from 
both to deduce considerations and conclusions of national 
application and importance. 



It will scarcely be possible to approach our subject, 
except through the avenues of Geological Science ; the 
fnndamental basis of which rests on the ascertaining and 
fixing the order in which the matcnals constituting the 
suriace of our planet, and the structure of the eartb, as far 
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as it lies open to our observation, arc disposed.* This 
order has been fixed, and its definition rendered so exqui- 
sitely simple and natural, by a Philosopher,-!- whom Gla- 
morgan claims with pride as hei- adopted sou, that passing 
over the more elaborate, but far less clear and satisfactory 
elucidations and positions of others, who have preceded 
him in this elevated and intellectual branch of science, we 
shall adopt our own Geologist's simple and natural synop- 
tical aiTangemcnt of those vast Formations, into which the 
variety of elementary substances and individual strata, 
composing om* planet, are classified. These Ponnations 
arc reduced to five in number, and are ranged in the 
following order : — 

I. The Superior Order. 
II. The SupermcdiaJ Order, 

III. The Medial Order. 

IV. The Submedial Order. 
V. The inferior Order. 

The district engaging our attention belongs to the Me- 
dial Order:— to the beds and measures associated in 
which we shall confine our attention. Their prevailing 
chemical character is carboniferous ; within them are com- 
prised the Coal measures, the carboniferous or Mountain 
Limestone, on which these measures repose, and under and 
beneath both the Old red sandstone, which, bounding the 
mineral range on all sides, forms, as it were, the crater 
or bowl, into which these associated beds are thrown. 

Skirted by the Transition Limestone to the north and 
west, and partially so to the east, the Old red sandstone i.s 
spread over the counties of Hcrelbi-d, Monmouth, a part 
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of Salop, and a ^reat part of Brecon, fuvming the matrix 
ou which repose the rich and fertile soils of those highly 
cultivated agricultural counties. From the western ex- 
tremity of Brecoushire it shoots down, in a narrow isthmus, 
through Carmarthenshire into Pembrokeshire, near the 
junction of which two counties near Narberth, it is inter- 
cepted by the Greywackfe rocks ; and it is lost to super- 
ficial view in the neighbouring St. George's Channel ; 
appearing however again, and throivn up on the soutlieru 
boundary of St. Bride's Bay, it forms those gigantic ram- 
parts which shelter and protect Milford Haven; and 
thence shooting eastward under Carmarthen Bay, it formtj 
the matrix again of the agricultural district ofGower, in 
Glamorganshire, running to a point into Swansea Bay, 
wliere again it is covered and concealed from view by the 
Bristol Channel ; nor is it again visible from this point 
until we arrive at the head of the River Ely, near Hensol 
Park, where " it again emerges, forming the outer and 
lower chain of the mountains, into which the Coal Basin 
here swells. This Sandstone is probably the fundamental 
rock throughout the Vale of Ely, but it is concealed by 
overlying deposits of the newer Sandstone and Lias; it 
appears again in the River Taff, beyond which river it 
stretches through Monmouthshire, circling round the east 
end of the South Welsh Coal Basin, and (with the excep- 
tion of a small tract near Usk, which exhibits the subja- 
cent transition limestone) occupying the whole interval 
between this and the corresponding Coal Basin of the 
Forest of Dean."* Thrown into this Old red sandstone 
formation, reposing upon it, and forming a belt, as it were, 
and a boundary between the agricultural and mineral 
districts of the counties belbre enumerated, and through 
which we have traced it, the carboniferous or Mountain 
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limestone i'i»!c,s to the ea^it of Poiitypool, in Mnumoiith- 
shire ; from thence sweeping round to the north of Merthyr 
Tydvi], it jets down westward into Pembrokeshire, where, 
with its associated bed, the old red sandstone, it is inter- 
cepted by the Greywackfe rocks; — it is seen again, with 
the old red sandstone, on the eastern side of St. Bride's 
Bay, jetting through Pembrokeshire in three separate 
lines or belts to Carmarthen Bay, abutting on the sea 
at the south-western point of the bold promontory which 
forms the eastern rampart of Milford Haven ;— again 
cutting across the south-western part of Glamorganshire, 
and abutting on the sea at the Mumbles ; from tlience 
it vanishes under the waters of Swansea Bay and the 
Bristol Channel, again appearing along the coast near 
Ogmore and Dunraven, from whence it diverges inland to 
Bridgend, and onwards towanis Lantrissent and Caer- 
philly, thence sweeping in a north-easterly direction to 
Pontypool, and in a south-easterly direction towards the 
Holmes, in the Bristol Channel; being intercepted along 
the Glamot^anshire Coast, from Penarth Point* to the 
river Ogmore, by the Lias and Magnesian limestones. 

Such are the range and position of those vast formations 
on which the great Coal Deposit of South Wales reposes. 
Around this deposit in every direction the limestone crops 
out at the surface, except where its chain is broken, and 
its continuity interrupted or concealed from view by the 
waters of the adjacent Channel. 
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Thrown into this limestone, on the southern edge of the 

basin, are masses of Ironstone of the description termed by 

ralogolists brown Hcematite iron ore ; these masses 

e found, to an extent hitherto unexplored, in the imme- 
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Ediate neighboiirliood of Caerphilly, Laiitrissent, and New- 
I ton Down ; at the lalter place the ore of Irun is strongly 
I Impregnalei) with an alloy of Manganese. In the same 
I edge of the limestone are also found mas.ses of Lead ore, 
I of the description termed Galena, the excavations in 
r iffhicb prove that the mines of lead have been wrought to 
I a very great extent in this district. 

Having explored the strata on which the great Co^ 
I Deposit reposes, we now approach this deposit itself; and, 
L ascending from the limestone upwards to the coal, we pass 
r through a space varying in depth at various parts of the 
I Basin, within which, diffused in laminae or beds stretching 
I all dii'cctions nearly parallel with the superincumbent 
beds of coal, are various veins and pins and balls, or 
nodules, of ironstone, distinguished by mineralogists by 
the term agillaceous or clay ironstone. These veins or 
seams also vary in number and thickness, and in the . 
regularity with which they prove in different parts of the 
Basin ; and in addition to these veins thus disposed under 
the coal, tliere are also other veins and pins and nodules of 
ironstone of a similar quality and description thrown toge- 
ther, and alternating with the different veins of coal ; they 
also abound under and in connexion witii the veins of 
Stone coal, Cuhn, or Anthracite. Of these several varieties 
or descriptions of coal, their local situations, range, and 
extent, it now becomes us to treat. 



" The deepest part of the Basin," say the highly 
talented and accurate Geologists of England and Wales, 
Is in the neighbourhood of Neath, which is near its cen- 
tre ; and below Neath, or a little to the west of it, the 
lowest stiata of coal are nearly 700 fathoms lower thaB 
I the outcrop of some of the superior strata in the more 
hilly parts of the district. The bed of coal which is near- 
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est to the surface lies (near Neath) about 60 fathoms 
beneath it, and rises to it about a mile north and south, 
and also a few miles east and west of the deepest part of 
the Basin ; so that we are to imagine the inferior beds of 
coal rising to the surface all round the outcrop of the 
superior stratum, and between it and the basset edges of 
the limestone hasiu. If a line be drawn from Pontypool 
on the east, to St. Bride's Bay on the west, it may be said 
that all the beds of coal on the north of that tine crop out 
on the north of it, at distances proportionate to their depth 
beneath the surface ; so also those on the south of the line 
crop out to the south, except near Pontypool, where they 
rise towards the east. The inclination of the strata is 
much more rapid on the south edge of tlie Basin than on 
the north, being often at an angle of 45 deg. or upwards on 
the former, while on the north it is generally under 10 deg. 
On the western termination of the Basin in St. Bride's 
Bay, the strata exhibit the most extraordinary marks of 
contortion and derangement, being vertical and twisted 
into every possible form of contortion." This is also the 
case in some otlier parts of the southern edge of the Basin ; 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Pyle, Cefn Cribwr, 
and Llantrissent, where similar marks of contortion and 
derangement prevail. 

The veins of coal hitherto treated of are the lowest in 
the Basin, — they are locally and significantly termed the 
Line veins — they skirt the edges of the Basin, and pervade 
it to the extent hereafter described, and are identical and 
the same at the eastern, northern, and southern extremi- 
ties of it; at the south-western edge they run into the sea 
near Briton Ferry ,^at the north-western edge, after being 
intersected with numerous faults at and near Hirwain 
Common, they pass or appear metamorphosed into Stone 
coal, at Cwmgorellech ; and the veins of stone coal, corres- 
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I pondiu^ very nearly in number, thickness, position, and 
r inclination witli the bituminous veins, run down westward 
I to Cningrach, and onwards through Llangafellach to Pont- 
' yrdulais and Kidwelly, and further on through Carmar- 
thenshire into Pembrokeshire. These veins of coal vary 
, much ill number and thickness at different parts of the 
' Basin. Where they are found all to exist, or as it is tech- 
l oically tenned, to prove, they are eight in number, and 
together contain about 3.5| feet of workable coal : the 
[ strata alternating with them are a shale or argillaceous 
I slate, hard in its texture under ground, and smooth and 
j soapy to the touch, bul crumbling to a clay-like substance 
k on a short exposure to the atmosphere. 

The other veins of coal, which traverse the Basin, are 
locally termed the Rock veins. They are separated Irom 
the Line veins by a considerable thickness of rock, or coarse 
grit, of loose texture and abounding with specks of coaly 
matter. This rock is usually schistose, splitting into 
laminae or layers sufficiently thin for tiles for roofing pur- 
poses and paving stones. It is technically or geologically 
termed Pennant, and it is of this rock that the summits of 
all the principal mountains in the interior of the Basin 
consist. 



It is a question upon which practical as well as theore- 
tical men are by no means agreed, ^whether these veins, 
termed the rock veins, are or are not the same as those 
termed the line veins— that is, whether the former are not 
part and continued strata of the latter, and whether the 
coal, cropping out at the eastern, northern, and southern 
edges of the Basin, does not undulate throughout the Basin, 
its undulation exhibiting the strata in the interior of the 
Basin. Wo avow ourselves to be decidedly of opinion 
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that fhp Rork veins are totally <1ktinct and separated from 
the Line veins ; that the former, reposing upon and covered 
by the Pennant rocks, have uo connexion with the latter, 
^ .which lie stretched in continuous curved, but not undu- 
iativg bcdi^, beneath them. It is Crom the immense re- 
sources of the rock veins that the coal, which is shipped 
from the various maritime ports connected with the Basin, 
is chiefly wrought and supplied ; they also principally 
supply the great Copper Works of the district, \*hile it is 
from the line veins that the ^reat Ii-on and Tin Works of 
the district arc chieHy snpplicd. The veins of Stone c»Kil 
are as yet but partially wrought: their produce is bow- 
ever extensively shipped (principally tor burning lime and 
drying malt, to the agricultural districts of Devon and 
Somerset) fmni the western ports of Glamorgan, Carmar- 
then and Pembrokeshire. 

This brings us, by almost inevitable transition, to tbe 
second division of our subject. Having explored this 
capacious Basin, traced its mineral treasures, and described 
their local and distinguishing characteristics, the natural 
enquiry arises — are these treasurers suffered to repose un- 
disturbed withiu their "bed of ages" ? if not so, and if the 
restless energy and enterprise of man have led him to pene- 
trate into their very inmost recesses, to what uses and pur- 
poses, whether for good or evil, is this hidden wealth of 
nature applied ? Here wide and deep, nay boundless is the 
field that opens to our contemplation ; but we must restrain 
ourselves ; — and first, having emerged from the bowels of 
the earth, and quitted its caverns, from the height to which 
we have mounted, it becomes us to take our survey over 
those busy colonies of native industry which these mineral 
treasurers have called into life and activity, and to enquire 
what the purposes are to tWiich these mineral productions 
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are applied ; this done, we may then be allowed to indulge 
in the view of contemplation which such a survey is calcu- * 
lated to awaken. 

We have just stated that the Coal of this Basin, as an 
article of merchandise^ is shipped from the maritime ports 
of the district, also that works for the production and 
manufacture of Copper, Tin and Iron, draw their supplies 
of fuel from it. 

The maritime ports from whence the Coals of this Basin 
are principally shipped, are Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
and Cardifif, Neath, and Swansea, in Glamorganshire, and 
Llanelly, in Carmarthenshire. Without diving very deep 
into the Records of History, which, however inviting the 
subject may be, our limits (confined as we are to a treatise 
only) absolutely forbid our doing, yet it may be interesting 
to trace the early opening, and progressive strides into 
commercial importance which these ports have made. We 
will take them in the order in which we have named them, 
^nd regarding them in a commercial point of view, we 
may date their commercial notoriety with the commence- 
ment of the present century. Let us therefore see what 
they then were, and what they have since become. 

The indefatigable compiler of the ^^ Annals of British 
Commerce" * thus describes these respective Ports in the 
year 1801. 

^' Newport — a good town near the mouth of the Usk, 
which makes a harbour for small vessels. Shipbuilding 
is the principal business of the place. 

* Davi'J Mac Pherson. 
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" CARDiFF^a town near the mouth of the Taff, which 
carries vessels of 200 tons up to it ; has a. tolerable har- 
bour, and a good trade in carrying cast and wrought iron 
to London and other places. The Canal between Merthyr 
Tydvil and this place is likely to be of great service to the 
trade of both. 

" Neath — a thriving town about two miles from the 
mouth of a river of the same name, which admits vessels 
employed in trading to London, Bristol, &c. It has 
abundance of Coal, with which it supplies the adjacent 
counties. There are considerable Iron Forges, Smelting 
Houses and Works of Copper. The harbour has been 
lately improved, and is connected with the interior by a 
Canal. 

"Swansea — a tbri^ing town situate on the river 
Tawey, which, with the Hood tide, carries vessels of 200 
tons two miles above the town ; has a very considerable 
trade in Coal, Lime, Iron, Clay, and Slag Stones, which 
arc carried to London, Bristol, Cornwall and Ireland, ^h 
There are several Copper Works, and an Iron Foundry,^^ 
a Brass House, a Spelter Manufactory, a Pottery, two 
considerable Breweries, several Yards ibr Shipbuilding, 
and u Wet and Dry Dock. As ti-ade and manufactures 
beget more trade, the merchants of Swansea have latterly 
extended their commerce to the Baltic and the West Indies, 
and it appears by the Custom-house Books that their 
shipping trade has increased to about five times the 
amount of what it was about thirty years ago, an increase 
of prosperity comparable to that of Liverpool. In the 
spirit of Liverpool, the merchants here have erected Piers 
lor improving and deepening their harlrour, and the neigh- 
bouring country is improved by a Canal. In the year 
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1799 there were shipped here, for London, Six Chaldrons 
of Coal, and to all other ports 139,486 Chaldrons of Coal, 
13,319 of Stone Coal, and 19,253 of Culm.* 

" Llanelly — a town situate on an estuary of the 
British Channel, has a good number of vessels mostly 
employed in carrying coal which abounds in the adjacent 
country." 

Such is the very accurate description, given in a work 
of standard authority, of these several ports as they were 
entitled to notice no longer ago than in the year 1801. In 
order to form an estimate of their comparative importance 
then and now, it need only, after the above description, be 
stated that in the year 1833, the quantity of one article 
alone, the produce of this Mineral Basin, viz. Coal, ship- 
ped from 

Newport, was • 440,492 Tons. 

CanlifF 171,978 

Neath .....27,176 

Swansea 360,000 

Llanelly 59,188 

From this statement, taken from authentic documents, 
it appears that the sum total of Coals shipped from the 
five principal ports connected with the Mineral Basin at 
the present time, amounts to the astonishing quantity of 
1,058,834 Tons per year. 

The early history of the opening of the Coal mines of 
this district, is involved in considerable obscurity. It is 
hardly to be presumed however that they were opened and 

• The Weight of a Chaldron is 20001bs. 
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wrought befi>re the mines of Newcastle and the northci 
Basin; the first mention of which in the annals of our 
history occurs in the reign of Henry III. in the year 1245, 
about which time " the English," says an intelligent writer,* 
"providentially d issappolnted in their hopes of findintj; 
very productive Mines of Gold and Silver, the 
national lethargy and ostentations poverty, had beo;un now, 
and perhaps long before, to work the infinitely more vali 
able mines of Coal, the possession of which, togetbi 
with the knowledge of the many important inanufactui 
dependent upon them, have in later times raised 
natives of Great Itntain to the rank of the first manufac- 
turing nation in the word, and given them a sufficient 
command of the mines of gold and silver, wrought by the 
slaves of those who pride themselves on being lords of the 
most copious mines of the precious metaJs, by which 
indtisliy and enterprise have been banished from among 
themselves, while they have been animated by them among 
those nations who are under the happy necessity of giving 
valnable commodities in exchange for them.'' 

Truly did the intelligent wriler here quoted, speculate 
upon the national importance of the manufactures depen- 
dent upon our Mines of Coal. These now offer ihemselves 
to our consideration ; and when we state that three-fourths 
of the Copper, four-fifths of the Tin Plates, and nearly 
one-third of the Iron consumed in the known world, are 
produced, or prepared for use, within the Mineral Basin 
of Glamorgan and the adjoining district, our attention will 
naturally be awakened to the vast importance of this part 
of our subject. 
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[ npon the woods aiid forests for their fuel, had assumed a 
I great degree of comparative importance in the reia;n of 
\ Henry If. Heiiry of Huntingdon, who wrote in the early 
I part of it, begins his history with a iloiid description o( 
' Britain, wherein he says, that Mines of Copper, Tin and 
[ iLead are abundant, and that there are some, tho' but few, 
* Mines of Silver. At this time, or perhaps in the year 1189, 
I it is certain that there was a rich Silver Mine within the 
I confines of this very Basin, viz. Iietween Llanelly and 
I Basingwivk.* Silver and Lead however have long since 
ceased to be wrought here: we will therefore direct our 
I attention to the mannfectures "of Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
[ -which are carried on to so enormous an extent. 

The Copper Woi-ks of the district are seated in the 
neighbourhood of Neath, Swansea, and Llanelly. They 
furnish direct and immediate employment to a population 
«f not less than 3,000 persons, (exclusive of those em- 
ployed in the mines which supply them with ore and fuel,) 
I and the quantity of Copper annually produced amounts to 
' -about 14,000 tons. In the production of this about 200,000 
' Tons of Coal are annually consumed : this Coal is wrought 
-from the Mineral Basin of which we are tvealing ; but the 
Ore from which the Copper is extracted is the produce of , 
distant mines, the principal part being obtained from the 
vast Copper Mines of Cornwall and Devon, and the Tsle 
of Anglesea. 

In the year 1G90, Mines of Copper and Lead were found 
in the lands of Sir Carbery Price, in Cai-diganshire, which, 
requiring great expense to work, were divided into 24 
shares ; and this was the origin of the Mine-adventurers' 
Company, the failure of which produced a wide extent of 
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poverty and misery. In the year 1693, these 24 shares 
were divided in 4,008 shares ; in 1698, ihe Diike of Tweeds 
was established Governor of this Company, and Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth, Deputy Governor tor life. Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth brought into this Company Ids own 
Lands, Coal Pits, and Mines near Neath, where Wharfs 
and Warehouses, Refining Houses and Mills, were erected, 
and much Lead ore was raised, from whence quantities of 
Silver were extracted. In 1704 Queeii Anne granted a 
Charter of Incorporation to Thomas Duke of Leeds, Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth and others, " for working and 
managing Mines and Minerals, and for smelting and re- 
fining and manufacturing the same,"&c. A few years 
afterwards this bubble, not very creditable to Sir Hum- 
phrey and the Duke, burst, and a vast extent oi' misery 
was occasioned thereby. 

The individuals now principally concerned in carrying 
on the Copper Trade are, J. H. Vivian, Esq. the highly re- 
spected representative for the borough of Swansea, Messrs. 
Fox. Williams, Foster & Co. Pascoe, Grenfell & Sons, 
Daniell, Neville & Co. Benson, Logan 8c Co. Freeman & 
Co. and the English, Rose, Crown, Birmingham, and Forest 
Copper Companies, Sec. &c. 



The Tin Works of the District are seated on the rivers 
Avon-Llwydd, Ebbw, Taff and Avon, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Swansea and Llanelly. They afford 
direct employment to a population of not less than 4,000 
persons, and the quantity of Tin Plates annually pro- 
duced is aljout 180,000 boxes. The Iron and Coal, from 
and by means of which these Tin Plates are manufactured, 
are the produce of this Basin, but the Tin with which the 
Iron Plates are covered or coated, is obtained from the 
mines of Cornwall, from whence it is brought over in what 
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«re termed " Blocks." The principal Tin Plate Works 
are, Pontypool, carried on by Capel Hanbury Ijeigh, Esq.; 
Carleon, by John Joiikiiis, Esq. St. Co. and R. & T. Fother- 
gill, Esqrs. ; Poiitydyrau, by Messrs. Conway, Brothers ; 
Pontucwydd, by Messrs. E. Jenkins &Co.; Melin Griffith, 
by Richard Blakemore, Esq. and his Nephew, (the author 
of this Treatise); Marsam, by Robert Smith, Esq. & Co.; 
Cwm Avon, by^John Vigurs, Esq.; Tydy, by Messrs. 
Daniell & Lewis; Ynyspenllwch, by J. Llewelin, Esq.; 
' ^d Kidwelly, by Messrs. Vanghan. 

The discovery of the British Mines of Tin, and of the art 
[ of extracting the metal from the ore, is beyond question 
of very remote antiquity indeed. That Tin was an article 
of commerce transported by the Carthaginians to Tyre 
near 600 years betbre the Christian iEra there is no doubt; 
that the Carthaginians at that time were the " universal 
merchants of the westcni world," and that through their 
instrumentality as " agents and earners, the Indian, the 
Ethiopian, the Negro, the Briton, and the Scythian, living 
in the extremities of the world, and ignorant of each other's 
existence, contributed to each other's felicity by increasing 
their own,"' there can be as little question, and that the 
Tin transported by them was the produce of British mines 
is highly probable, indeed almost certain. Ciesar tells us 
that Tin was the great staple of Britain half a century 
before the Christian vEra (Bel. Gal.) That the merchant* 
of Egypt in and about the seventy-tliird year of the Chris- 
tian jKra carried into Persia and the contiguous country 
British Tin, is authentically handed down to us. During 
the lapse of the succeeding thousand years the exporta- 
1 tion of Tin was very considerable ; — for many ages during 
I tbis time (he mines of Cornwall and Devon supplied all 
I Europe with it, and in the 12th century the profits of this 
lifixpoi talion supplied a large portion of the Royal Rcve- 
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nae.* In the year 1338 »!! the Tin in Endand was f^eized 
by the King, and in 1347 a complaint was made to Par- 
liametitj " that all the Tin in CoiDwall was bought and 
carried out of the country by a foreigrtei- of the name of 
Tidnian, of Limburgh, aiu] that no Eitglii^bman could get 
any of it." The answer returned by Parliament was, that 
** the Tin belonged to the Prince, and every Lord might 
make his profit of his own," 

However extraordinary it may appear that notwith- 
standing the very great probability that exiats that the value 
of the pi-oduce of our mines of Tin was well known to the 
inhabitants of distant countries 2500 years ago, and that 
from and ever since that very remote period, the exportation 
from our island of this its native metal has beeu carried 
on and continued to a very gi-eat annual extent, yet tiie 
application of this metal by the natives of our own island to 
a purpose now became of immense national and domestic 
importance to our country, viz, the manufacture of Tiu 
Plates did nof tatte place in Great Britaiit till tUc year 1681, 
when Andrew Yarrington, in a work entitled " England'^ 
Improvement by Sea and Land," asserts tliat Tin Plates 
(i. e. Iron Plates tinned over) were now made in England 
through bU means, he having been employed by some 
gentlemen to go to Bohemia, where he learnt the art of 
making tbom. Yarrington was cheated out his discovery, 
and his employers discontinued their maimfactory, and 
this manufacture remained for many years dormant and 
unpractised in Great Britain, till in the celebrated Bubble 
Year of 1720, it was one of the many projects set afloat, 
and in 1740 it was brought to a good deal of perlection ; 
and the money which had been paid tor this commodity, 
at that time had from Hamburg, was kept at home. 



p. ^70, KtEdeia. Tdit 
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Although among the mamiractures dependent upon our 
immense Coal field tor their existence, wc have placed 
that ol'Iron last in order for our consideration, yet it is not 
that we under-rate its importance, but on the contrary, 
considering its gigantic influence on the deatiuiei^, not only 
of our own country, but on those also of the whole habit- 
able globe, we have reserved this branch of our national 
commercial industry for final consideration, a& being incom- 
parably more important than any that have preceded it, 
and tlierefbre as being more htted for winding up and 
closing this division of our subject. 



I . Within the limits of a Treatise our bounds for historic 

"lesearch are much cireumscribed ; nevertheless in order to 

give some idea of the gradual and growing importance of 

this branch of our national commerce, we will endeavour to 

take a rapid survey of its progressive conimencenient, its 

^early increase, and its present state among us. We cannot 

lere attempt or pretend to enter into a history of this 

Lifivahmble metal, of its original discovery, by whom, and to 

'hat purpose it was applied in the very earliest age of the 

K-Vorld. Certain it is that in the ages preceding the Flood, 

Ftfie use of this and of other metals was known, as is testi- 

I fied by the brief history wc posses of those ages, and in 

[ which mention is made of musical histruments then in use, 

■* Harps and Organs," and also of " works in brass and 

I jrou," the building of cities and villages, the construction of 

|,tbateuormous vessel the Ark, " an effort," says an intel- 

[ent writer, " of naval architecture vastly exceeding any 

l.iaodern one," the construction of that unweildy pile, the 

1 Tower of Babel, the works in various kinds of metals, iron 

llDcIuded, mentioned in the history written by Moses, all 

Ltend to prove to demonstration, the extreme antiquity not 

4>nly of the produce, but even of the manufacture and con- 

KVersion and application of Iron to ordinary scus and pur- 
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poses. However inviting though the subject be, on this oar 
limits prevent our dwelling, and we must pass on to the 
first notices of the production ol' Iron in our own island. 



C^sar tells us (Bel. Gal. 1. 3, c. 8, 9, lib. 4, c. 28, gc&N 
that OB his ariival in Britain, iil'ty four years before the- 
Christian JEra., uur money was paid by weight and consisted 
of brass and iron, the former of which was imported, the 
latter found in our owu mines. That the Iron Mines of 
our island were wrought by its natives long before the 
arrival of Cfesar there is no question, and that they were 
wrought afterwards by the Romans we have indubitable 
proof. During (his period the seat of the Iron works was 
in Gloucestershii'c, where ore of the description termed 
Hoeuiatite abounds, thrown into the limestone, shewing 
itself on and near to the sutlkce of the earth, and capable 
of being wrought without the aid of gunpowder. The 
excavations in which in and in the neighbourhood of the 
Forest of Dean, near Coletbrd, Monnioutli, &c, and the 
quantities of Scoria, or which is termed Roman Cinder 
still found there, sufliciently indicate the vast extent to 
which these Iron Mines were explored. From Domesday 
Book we know that in the reign of Edward the Contessor 
there were iron works in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
and it is more than probable that these had been kept up 
since the period anterior to the invasion of the Romans. 
On the accession of William the Conqueror, or in 1066, 
Domesday Book also iiifoi-ms us that the City of Glou- 
cester paid to the King among other things " thirty-six 
dicres of iron, and one hundred iron rods for nails or bolts 
to the King's ships," &c. In 1354, the Parliament enacted 
(by Stat. 28, Edward III, c. 5,) that no Iron should be 
carried out of the country, and in the yearl681, the works 
had so much increased that (by 23 Eliz. c. 5,) it was enac- 
ted, that " as Iron wMks or mills were great destroyers of., 
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timber and woods," their erection, except within certain 
limits, should he prohibited ; and by enactment fonr years 
afterwards, it was ordered that " no timber of one foot 
sqnare from the stub should be used as fuel for any Iron 
work." In 1627 a patent was granted by the KinK to 
Sir George Horsey, Knight, David Ramsey, Roger Folke, 
and Dud Dudley, Esquires, " for the sole practice of their 
invention for melting iron ore and making the same into 
cast works and bars with sea coal and pit coal only." In 
the narrative of his Invention, his perseverance, his wrongs 
and misfortHnes, one of these patentees (Dud Dudley) gives 
the follomng account of the state of the manufacture of Iron 
about this period. " In the interim of my proceedings," 
says he, in his Metalluni Martis, " Cromwell and the then 
Parliament granted a patent and an Act of Parliament 
unto Captain Buck, for the making of Iron with pit coal 
and sea coal. Cromwell and many of his officers were 
partners, who set up divers and sundry works and fnmaces 
at a vast chaise in the Forest of Dean, and after they had 
spent much in their inventions and expeiiments, which 
were done in spacious wind furnaces, and also in pots of 
glass house clay, they failed, and in 16.55, wearied of 
their invention, they desisted. Anno 1656, Captain John 
Copley, from Cornwall, obtained another patent for the 
making of Iron with pit coal and sea coal, and he set up 
works near Bristow (Bristol,) and endeavoured by engin- 
eers' assistance to get their bellows to be blown, which 
after great difficulty was accomplished ; Imt in 1657, Copley 
becoming wearied and disheartened went to Ireland, and 
desisted from his inventions of making Iron with sea coal 
and pit coal." In 1660, Dud Dudley recommenced his 
operations, and he writes that he had not then " fully 
perfected or raised his invention to the quantity of charcoal 
iron furnaces" (which he states made " on an average 
fifteen tons of Pig Iron a week, and usually worked forty 
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weeks in tlie year,) yet bis quantity with sea and pit coal 
amounted toset'cntonsa weeVmnde at each of his furnaces." 
Dilating npon tlie great dea;ree of perfection to which the 
manufacture of Iron ha<] olitained in his time, (A. D. Ifi6.5,) 
Dud Dudley says, " let lis look back into the making of 
Iron by our ancestors in foot blasts or bloomeriea; that 
was, by men treading of the bello\is, by which way theyJ 
could make bnt one little Inmp or bloom of iron in a dayjl 
not one hundred weight, and that not fusible nor fined dot ' 
malleable until it was long bui'ned and wrought under 
hammers, and whose first slag, sinder, or scorias doth 
contain in it as much or more Iron than in that day the 
workman or bloomer got out, which slag, sinder, or 
scorias is by our founders at furmices wrought again and 
found to contain much Iron, and easier of fusion than any 
Ironstone or mine of 1 ron whatever ; of which slag and 
Hinders there is in many counties millions of tons, and oaks 
giYi«dng upon them very old and rotten." 

"The next invention was to set up the bhiomeries thai 
went by water, which made more Iron and extracted mora 
out of the slag or sinder, yet these bloomeries by water d 
make bnt two hundred pound weight of Iron, but some 
the now going furnaces with charcoal do make two or thrM?! 
tons of pig or cast Iron in twenty-four hours," 

Thus wrote Dud Dudley : and the substance of what he 
writes is, that with his invention he conid make seven tons | 
of Iron in a week with pit coal al each of his furnaces ; 
that the charcoal furnaces, as then worked, produced from 
fifteen to twenty-one tons in a week. 



This was the state of things in 1665: at the present time : 
there are blast furnaces seated within the Mineral Basia J 
of Glamorgan working with cokes produced from pit coal^ I 
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one of which, at Plymouth Works, the property of Messrs. 
K. & A. Hill, has produced the astonishing quantily of 
140 tons of Pig Iron in one week, and the average weekly 
produce of these furnaces exceeds 120 tons. But we must 
cease this digression, into which old Dud Dudley has led 
lis, and retrace our ehninological narrative of the progress 
■MTthe manufacture of Tron. 

^ In the year 1637 the King issued a proclamation, restrict- 
ing the exportation of Iron, and pi-eventing the sa\e of bad 
Iron, which the application of pit coal instead of charcoal 
for smelting and manufacturing purposes appears to have 
rendered necessary : strict regulations were also enforced 
for the cutting, cording, and converting of wood for making 
Iron. In the year 1719, it was stated, " that the waste 
and destruction of the woods in the counties of Warwick, 
Stafford, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester and 
Salop, hy the Iron works was not to be imagined ; aud 
that if some care were not taken to preserve our timber 
from these consuming furnaces, there would not he oak 
enough left to supply the Royal Navy and our mercantile 
shipping: that within these sixty years preceding, Ireland 
was better stocked with oak timber than England was 
then; but the Iron works since set up there had in a few 
years swept away the wood to that degree, that they had 
not small stuff enough left in Ireland to produce bark for 
their tanning, nor timber for common use.s."* 



In the year following Mr. William Wood, at that time a 
leading Iron Master, gave this account of the state of the 
Iron trade — " The Iron manufacture," he says, " is next 
tu the woollen manufacture, the most considerable of all 
other.'j of this nation. We now use about 30,000 tons of 
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Iron a year, of which (for want of a sufficient supply 
cordwood) we are fovced to buy of ouv neighbours about 
30,000 tons. We have Iron Stone enough, and may be 
able to supply ourselves with cordwood to make 
greatest part, if not all, the ii-on we want, by planting," 
Such is the accoimt given of the Iron Trade by one 
the principal members of it in 1720. In 1806, when the 
Government of the country proposed levying a tax on pig 
iron, (the danger and impolicy of which being made appa- 
rent, it was abandoned,) " An Iron Master"* published 
some most able observations on the threatened impost^ in 
which be gives following description of the Iron Trade a£i 
that time : — i 
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" It is," says he, " but little more than thirty years ago, 
when the only method known or practised in this country, 
or in any part of Europe, for the manufacture of Bar Iron, 
was with charcoal fire ; the application of mineral fuel or 
coal to that purpose was deemed impracticable. At that 
time the greatest quantity of Bar Iron ever made in this^ 
country within the year was 20,000 tons, and our ann 
importation of foreign Iron from Russia and Sweden i 
from 50 to 70,000 tons, when it is considered that an Iron 
work in this country, to produce 1,000 tons of Bar Iron 
annually from the ore, requires 16,000 acres of wood land 
to support it, until the succession of woods in their regular 
course of cutting at sixteen years' growth comes round, it 
must appear that the utmost spirit and exertion of the 
British Iron Master could never extend the native produce 
of the country beyond a certain point which it had arrived 
at ; but from the insufficiency of fuel to manufacture even 
that quantity, and from the interference of foreign Iron in 
the British market, our native produce was latterly reduced 
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M) tons, a quantity not siifiicient for the 
iaternai agricultural consumption of the country alone. 
The Iron works of tliis country, fiom the difficulty of 
collcctinfT luel, aud the wide extended range of country 
necessary i'or that purpose, were necessatily ol' small 
extent, aud established at cuusider(i.ble distances from each 
other; and there appears but Uttle doubt, that had not 
some other means of making Iron been discovered, it 
would now be double or three times as dear as it is, and 
that we should have remained stationary in respect to 
improvements m the Arts and tu the immense improvc- 
luents of our machinery." This able writer continues, 
" When the British Iron Master tirst introduced the pro- 
cess of manufactiuing Bar Iron with pit coal, a process 
.scarcely known even now in any other coinitry in Europe, 
lie had difficulties almost insurmountable to contend with: 
Ihe immense capital necessary to adventure in the first 
instance — the great hazard of success from the uncertain 
proof ot the minerals — the inferior quality of coke iron 
at that time compared witli charcoal— the prejudice of the 
consumer in favour of charcoal iron— the low price at 
which it was necessary tu sell coke iron to give it even a 
chance of an introduction into consumption ; all these 
circumstances, with many others, kept the works lor many 
years in a state of great depression." From returns that 
the writer states had then been recently collected, " it 
appears," he says, " that there me in Great Britain 330 
blast luniaces, of which 169 were at work last year, and 
made 349,^f0 tons of Pig Ii-on, (twelve years ago the 
quantity of I'ig Iron made scarcely exceeded 100,000 tons 
annually) — that about 95,000 tons of Bar Iron are annually 
pianufactured, the average price of which ut the works 
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per Ion. ' 



Having given this rapid sketch uf the early history of 
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the Iron Trade, and of the slate to Khicti it hiid attainei 
in the early part and at the close of the last renlury, am 
also at the commeDcemeiit of the present one, \vc >\ill not* 
trace its progress to the present time, influenced as thaln 
progress has been in so important a degree by the deve* 
lopement and application of the gigantic resources of tin 
Mineral Basin of Glamorgan and the adjoining district. 



By the activity and exertion of a spirited and inteUigent ' 
Staffordshire Iron Master,* i-eturns were collected in the 
year 1832 of the number of Blast Furnaces in Shropshire, 
Staffordshire and South Wales, and their produce aiuij 
make of Pig Iron in the years 1823 and 1830. The fol^^ 
lowing are the results:— ^ 

1823 AND 1830. 

Shmpsliire 38 57,923 Tons 48 73,418 T. 

Stafibrfshire 84 133,580 ...... 123 312,60* 

Soulh Wales .... 73 180,837 110 270,407 

iVff T^Iumj wfire procured from Ifie olher Iron dislrk 
in 1837, Ifcere were in 

Yo^shire 24 Fuma 

Scolluid 18 DiUD 

North Wales .... 12 Ditto 24,3C 

Deibyshite 14 Ditto 20,51 

680,996 Tom.] 

Thus, thcrelore, stands the progress of the Iron mantv 
facturc of this kingdom in the years 

1720. 1794. 1806. 1830, 

The ijuanlities produeeJ 10,000 . . 100,000 . . 349.600 . . (i80,99& Tone, 

of which the Iron Works seated in the Mineral Basin of 
Glamorgan and the adjoining district produced in the 
year 1830, 270,407 tons, or upwards of 20,000 tons more 
than in the year 1805 all the Iron Works in Great Britain 
produced together. 



' F. I'mirh, li^. 
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The great establishmcDts of the district at which the 
above astonishing quantities of Iron are annually made 
are, 

Proprieton, iVo. qf Furnaces 

Cylaithfa 9> 

and > William Craw^ay, Ksq 13 

Hirwain 4 ^ 

Dowlais Guest, Lewis & Co. 12 

Plymouth R. & A. Hill 7 

Penydarran Thompson & Forman 5 

Ruitiney & Bute .... Ditto 4 

Tredegar • Samuel & W. Homfray &l Co 5 

Abeidaie Thompson &c Forman 6 

Sirhowy &c Ebbw Vale Harfords, Davies & Co 7 

Nan^lo Joseph & C. Bailey 7 

Beaufort Ditto 4 

Abersychan British Iron Company 5 

Varteg Kenricks & Co 5 

Blaenavon Hills & Wheeley • 4 

Clydach Frere & Co 3 

Pon^pool C. H. Leigh 3 

Pentftryn Hurst^ Brothers & Co 2 

Coalbiook Vale Brewer and Perkins 2 

Blaena Brown &i Co 2 

Yniscedvrin Ciane &c Co 2 

Maesteg Buckland, Jones & Co 2 

Pontrhydyven Reynolds & Co 2 

Cwmbychan J. Vigurs & Co 2 

i'entyrch R. Blakemore &c Co 1 

Gadlys Williams & Co 1 

Rudry Pope & Co 1 

Cefn Cribbwr Bryant &c Co 1 

The quantity of Coal consumed by these works is not 
less than 1,000,000 tons a year ; the number of persons 
actually employed at them is about 25,000, who with their 
families, are dependant upon them : it may therefore be 
stated that not fewer than 120,000 persons derive their 
support from the iron works established in the Mineral 
Basin of Glamorgan and the adjoining district. 

The immense excavations in the Haematite iron ore on 
the southern edge of the Basin very much resembles the 
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antieiit workings in the same ore in the Forest of Dean, 
and all trace cither by history or traditioo having been lost 
as to the period when these excavations were made (al- 
though from their nature it is evident they were effected 
without the aid of guupow der, and consequently at a time I 
prior to that invention,) the inference appears but reason- 
able that iron was extracted from the ore in Wales (in 
Glamorganshire*) at as early a period as in England (in 
Oloucestei'shire.) There is a spot on the lianks of the 
river Taffahout six miles from Ciirdift", for many generations 
called " Old Furnace," whereon it is supposed the oldest 
furnace in the district formerly stoo<l. The earliest Iron , 
works in the district, of the erection oi' which we havei 
authentic record, are those at Poutypool, which were estA-J 
blished in tlie year I5<)d, by John Hanbury, Esq. 
ancestor of the present estimable proprietor, Capel Haa<V 
bury Leigh, &c. The yreat works of Mcilhyr TydvilJ 
Nantyglo, Siihowy, itc. are of far more recent date.f 

In the producliuu of tliese staple articles of mauufacrj 
turc of whicli we have treated, and iu shipments madoJ 
i'roin the maritime ports herein before enumerated, the iol-,J 
lowing is about the aunual consumption of Coal : — 

The Copper Works ™n6un,u aunually ahoul 150,000 Tona. 

Tin Works 100,000 

Iron Worta 1,000,000 

SbipmenU from the several Porta 1,100,000 

AgricniUural and dDmestir asaa 650,000 

Tolal qu»ntity of Coulwiougfat from Uiis Mineral Uaiiu 3.000,000 lousaaoually. 

These are quantities well calculated to startle us, and' 
to cause the enquiry, How long are the means and sources 
of supply likely to meet so enormous an annual demand ? 
In the solution of this question, Mr. Martin has made an 

■ Sec AppendU No. 3. f Set A|ij«iU(lii No. 4. 
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Ingenious calculation oi' the extent of the Mineral Con- 
tents of this Basin, and taking; the average length and 
breadth thereof, he states it to contain 100 square miles, J 
and then taking the cubic contents of the Coal, he states j 
it to contain 64,000,000 tons per square mile, (Geology ot I 
England and Wales, p. 426—7.) According to this cal- 
culation, thei-efoi-e, this Basin contiiins (1,400,000,000 tons < 
of Coal. The consumption as alKive stated is ;i,000,000 ' 
tons per year ; the supply therefore will meet the present , 
demand, enormous as it is, for 2,1:33 years. 

" The manufacturing industry of the island," say the 1 
enlightened Geologists* of England and Wales, " colossal 
as is the fabric which it has raised, rests on no other base ] 
than our fortunate position with regard to the rocks of 1 
our Coal formations. Should our Coal mines ever be f 
exhausted, it would melt away at once, and it need not be j 
said that the effect produced on private and domestic coin- 
fort be equally felt with the diminution of public wealth, | 
we should lose many of the advantages of our high culti- 
vation, and much of our cultivated grounds must be again I 
shaded with forests to afford fuel to a remnant of our pre- 
sent population. That there is a progressive tendency to I 
approach this limit is certain ; but ages may yet pass | 
before it is felt very sensibly ; and when it does approach, I 
the increasing difficulty and expense of working the mines j 
of Coal will operate by successive and gradual checks I 
against its consumption through a long period, so that the 
transition may not he very violent : our manufactures 
would first feel the shock ; the excess of population sup- 
ported by them would cease to be called into existence, as 
the demand for their labour ceased ; and the cultivation of 
poor lands would become less profitable, and their conver- 
sion into forests more so." 

* CDnybcaie and PhiJlips. 
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Regarding tbe minerals of our district in a national poinl 
of view, let us contemplate them as thus beautifulljrl 
described, and as forming the basis of our maniifacturiun 
industry, and therefore as the tbundation upon whichi 
reposes the " colossal fabric" which that industry hadtl 
reared. They lie in the bowels of the earth in a statn 
totally -inactive and unproduclivc, and of no intrinsic valued 
antil wrought and brought forth hy the labour of our na> 
tive popidation employed upon them : their ultimate valufe 
is no other than the representative of so much labour as 
has been beatoived upon them. Every ton we export to 
foreign countries and require money lor in return, intro- 
duces into this country so much addition to the public 
stock that has cost us nothing. The aggregate value of 
the Copper, Tin, and Iron annually manufactured within 
this Basin, and of the Coal exported therefrom, even at 
the present low prices of each article, may be stated at 
£3,600,000, which amount is annually added to our national 
fund by the labour of our population alone. Supposing 
our nation for its own domestic purposes were compelled 
to purchase equal quantities of these several articles, we 
should diminish our national fund hy as much as we paid 
out of it to make these purchases ; and certain it is that nu 
country in the world could supply them to us, at any thing 
like the cost at which we ourselves produce them. Taking 
them, however, at our own cost price, the difference would 
be upwards of seven millions sterling between being our- 
selves makers of oiir o^vn Copper, Tin and Iron, and 
miners of our own Coal within the Mineral Basin, audJ 
being dependent upon other nations for our supply. Butl 
if to this we add the actual value to which our Copper, ' 
Tin, and Iron are wrought in their progress through the 
hands of our native artisans ; instead of their value being 
three millions and a half, they must be put down at 1 
very least at treble this amount : and then taking also iirtofl 
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our view the immeiiHe proportion of our commcrciai marine 
to wbich emp]oynient is afl'ordcd by those brandies of our 
national commerce, oui" considerations oi' their national ini- 
irlance will be gi'catly enhanced indeed. 



At this epoch of time it can scarcely ite necessary to 
argue the question whether the commerce and manufac- 
tures of a country are sources of national benefit and 
advantage. No less incontrovcrtibly tnie than strikingly 
Ijeautiful, was the illustration of the late Lord Erskiue, 
when he said — " You might as -well hope to see a tree 
flourishing after its roots are decayed, or the human body 
in active motion when palsy has reached the lieart, as 
expect to see manufactures or arts or industry of any kind 
or description progressive, when agriculture has declined." 
And equally true and striking and incontrovertible is the 
observation of a most able writer,* that " as agriculture 
is the foundation, so are manufactures and fisheries the 
pillars, and navigation the wings of commerce ; and com- 
merce is universally known to be the chief source of the 
prosperity and also of the power of the British Empire. 
Nations merely agricultural, or agricultural and pastoral, 
may indeed posses a sufficiency of food, and some rude 
kind of clothing ; but they must be indebted to their more 
industrious ncighlmurs for manulacturing, and also bringing 
to them every article of comfort and enjoyment, the pur- 
chase of which by bartering their com and cattle for them, 
necessarily produces the first rudiments of a passive trade. 
In a country destitute of commerce, superior talents are 
of little value, and industry would toil in vain : a redun- 
dance of produce is useless, a deficiency is death." 



If these things arc so, if agriculture be the foundation of 
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our commercial wealth, and commerce be the source o^j 
our national power and prosperity, it must ot'necessit; 
follow, that the interests and well-being of the one 
only compatible with, but inseparable Irom those of the 
other. It is an evil, and a most dangerous and fatal one 
of the present day, that these two great arms of our 
national strength are placed in conflict, and brought inl 
rubious collision against each other. The agriculturist ii 
led to Ijelieve that commerce aud manufactures, .so 
from benefiting him, are the fruitful means of increasi 
local taxation, and of creating parochial burthen.s, 
liquidation of which is unduly and oppressively throwa 
upon the industrious cultivators of the soil; — and the 
operative and mechanic arc deluded with the dangerous 
doctrine, that the pi-otcction granted by the legislature 
the agriculturist, operates as a prevention to the chca|i 
enjoyment of that ailiclc of primary, nay, of indispensable 
necessity, Bread. The agriculturist says, " Tax the ma- 
nulacturer, and make him bear local and parochial bur- 
thens equally with me." The mechanic, the artisan, or the 
operative aays, " Let me buy my corn and bread wherever 
I can get them cheapest, — all the nations of the earth are 
but members of the whole human family — what are the 
agriculturists of this island to mc more than those of any 
other,— give me the greatest happijtess to Ike greatest 
number, — and this can never be attained while the agri- 
cultural produce of the British farmer is iu any degree 
sheltered or protected from full, free, open, and unreserved 
competition ; — away then, and down with all monopolies, 
restrictions and prohibitions!" Dangerous, mad, and 
infatuated doctriites ! the promulgation of which places ii 
deadly and fatal array against each other, the two arms 
our national strength, whose united energies, if otberwisa 
engaged and encouraged in mutually and reciprocally 
assisting each other, and to uue a homely phrase, in pulling 
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fogcther, would iiil'alibly protect their common country 
from danger and derangement either by assaults from with- 
in, or aggression from without. Let the agriculturist lor 
a moment contemplate, as well the market for bis produce 
which the manufacturing uud trading and commercial 
population afford him, as the gigantic contributions which 
the manufacturer, the merchant and the trader make to the 
national hurthens. 

^Llfee Revenue of Greal Bnuun for tlie last year was £47.1-23,->0a 

^^BM which Sum, in Custums alone, was levied 16,516,271 

^^V, Kxcise(lwo-di>r\<sofwliicli ill Icaal roll oatliecoiii- 

^^H mercial and majiuEacturiug populalioa) IG,303,02S 

^^M Stamps (nine. lentils of whicli fell on ditto) 6,947,B33 

^^Hphring (he lame year the nmaunt collecletl in Mngland nnd VValea, 

^^K, and eipeo'led in tiu: ReUef of Ihe I'oor, was (i.TOS.SOS 

m — 

About two-thirds ol which probably fcil on the ^ricul- 
turtdists, and although this pressure, added to that arising 
fi-om the impost of County Kates, is undoubtedly very 
great, yet it was not so great even as the amount levied 
on the distribution of Stamps ; the use of which in all 
mercantile transactions is too well known to need expla- 
nation. Again, let the agriculturist reflect, that to such a 
height has the manufacturing industry of this country 
attained, that the iamilies employed in trading and manu- 
facturing pursuits, according to the Census taken in 1831, 

Amounted to 1,182,913 

While those employed in agriculture amounted to 7(>l,lj48 
These facts and figures will convince the agriculturist that 
the commerce and manufactures of the country, exposed 
as they are to competition and rivalry with every nation 
of the world, bear their ItiU share of the national burthens, 
and employ their full proportion of our native jiopulation; 
which, but for them, would cither be redundant or unem- 
ployed, or else not called into cx.i3lcnce; if the lormer. 
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the land would inevitably have to maintain them, — if (b< 
latter, und our country were only hall^ or less than lialf'afti 
densely peopled as it is, how should we stand in the scalol 
of nations, and where could our sinews bo to protect us iat 
case of foi-eigri aggi'ession. 

While these considerations press on the agrioulturistjtj 
let the manufacturer, the merchant, the artisan, the oper- 
ative, and the mechanic contemplate but lor a mumciH 
that 38,500,000 acres of the surface of our island are subs 
ject to the tillage of their agricultural countrymen : 

Thai llia annujl value of agricultural ptoductions amounla tu irM6,500,» 

Thai the value of ugricullural machinsry, caltle, hotseB. Hit:. &c 

amuimla to 3D1,»00,OI 

1'hat the amount of capital investctl in laud for the purpose of culd- 

viliou is l.«(0,000,W 

That Itui probahle value of waales capable of imjirovenienl is 176,000,01 

Tbese lo^clbcr forioiug a grand lotal* of agricultural produce and 

property of i3,334,5(XI,0 

That (he annual value of maaufaclming, nnseral and conunercial 
productions is £333,835.0^ 

And the total capital lepresented by the productive propeTl.i of Great 
Britain is 3,679.500.01 

In reflecting on these international resources, let all, ' 
whether dependent upon agriculture, manufactures or 
commerce, instead of too anxiously directing their views 
and anxieties to distant countries, contemplate of huw 
immeasurably greater importance is the demand for the 
productions ol their native industry at home. This must 
be apparent from the following facts : — . ^H 

The aniiudl v>Juo of our agricultural piuductioDs, aa alicady ^^| 

staled, u £i46,500,W)(r^ 

Ditto of ir.anufactuiing, mineral and cammerci«l productions, aa 
already stated, is 333,625,000 

Maiiug a total ol the aiuiual value of out National Kcsources £480.425,01 

■ Rcaouroci "I Giedt Britain 



Tlia value or British Bail liid\ |>iO(iuce anil ninnufiwlures ev[nrl<:d 

Id the year 1831, was liy a I'arliamenWry Documint. No 367 . . i:37,!6l,372 



Ami their rtlative magvHtide ami impurtimcit arc its 
about 1 to 12. 

It is not our business nor our intention lo iiidu%c in tlio 
speculative theories of what is termed the science ot'poUticul 
economy : our object has rallier been to develope facts 
upon which others, as well as ourselves, may exercise their 
reason, and from which accurate conclusions may be form- 
ed. With these facts before us however, aftbrding as they do 
proofs of what national resources we possess, and with the 
bitter experience we have tasted of the internal difficulties, 
to which our nation has been exposed, of the languid 
depression both of her agriculture and commerce, it is 
difficult to check the enquiry into the causes of our nati- 
onal difficulties. Upon this however we cannot enter here. 
That our difficulties arc but temporary and trausient, that 
the body politic, diseased as it unquestionably is, alter- 
nately labouring under irritable excitement, which is again 
succeeded by morbid languor, has streugh and stamina 
. abundantly sufficient to warrant a conlidonce in its healthy 
and vigorous restoration, wc may wo hope reasonably and 
certainly persuade ourselves. It has been well said, tliat 
" in the political body, the natural eftbrts which every man 
is continually making to better his own condition, is a 
principle of preservation capable of preventing and correct- 
ing in many respects the bad ciFects of a political economy 
in some degree perhaps partial and oppressive. Such a 
political economy, though it no doubt retards more or less, 
is not always capable of stopping altogether the natural 
progress of a nation to wealth and prosperity, still less to 
make it go backwards. In the political body tbc wisdom of 
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nuturc has fortunately made ample provision for reme(1j4 
ino; many of tbe badelfects of the folly and injustice ofmai 
in the same manner as it has done in the natural body, 
remedying those of his sloth and intemperance."* 



To ensure, however, as far as human means can ensure, 
prosperity to a nation circumstanced as ours is, with 
an immense population dependent alike upon apiculture 
and commerce, it is indispensible that Pbopekty should 
possess its legitimate influeiice, that Capitai. should find 
security and encouragement, and that Labour should 
meet with a ready demand and a certainty of adequate 
remuneration. If Properly be shorn of Us proper influ- 
ence, those who own it will derive little satisfaction from 
the possession of it, and little pains will be taken ii 
strengthening local interests, and social ties and attach- 
ments: if Capital be insecure, there is every reason to 
apprehend either its sudden or i^radual withdrawal, and 
very little chance of its being permanently invested: and 
then Labour will in vain seek for demand, for employment, 
or remuneration. These are truths and considerations 
worthy the serious attention as well of those who rule as 
of those who obey. The happiness of our common country 
is, under the blessing of Divine Providence, in our own 
keeping; may wo so use and improve the means of hap- 
piness placed at our disposal, as that there be no national' 
" Decay, no leading into captivity, and no complainiug ii 
our streets." 



01 



That while Thrones have tottered and fallen to the eartfa 
while Empires have been shaken, and Principalities aw 
Powers have been convulsed to their very centres, our owd 
counli7 has, under every variety of regimen to which t 
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has been subjected, attained a height of unexampled 
wealth and power and prosperity, there can be no question : 
that she possesses within herself resources of gigantic 
magnitude there can be as little doubt, and that among 
those resources, the Mineral Basin of Glamorgan and the 
adjoining district is one of the very chiefest, and that 
national benefits of the most transcendent kind arise there- 
from, it has been the Author's humble, and, he trusts, not 
unsuccessful endeavour to prove. 

Carreg. 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 



f It is a highly interesting fact, an<l one bearing directly upon the 
I geological (livisiun of our suliject, that Ibe Mineral Basin of Gla- 
I uorgan and the adjoining district elicited the earliest obaervationa 
k«f which we have any record, either in our own, or in any other 
rlsnguage or country, which tended to establish the fundamental 
F^inciple on which the science of geology is founded, viz. " that 
■ the same scries of rocks succeed each other, in a regular order, 
I throughout extensive districts ; and to elucidate the geological 
I Structure thus indicated." 

In the year 1695, a Welshman, George Owen Bsq. of H^nllyii, 

Lord of Cemaea, compiled a History of hi.s native county, Pem- 

brokshire. This history remained in MS. and unpublished two 

I «ntire centuries : in the year 1796, the great Grandson of its Au- 

I thor, Itichard Fenton Esq. communicated it to the " Cambrian 

I Hegister." and, subsequently, in the year IBIO, in an Appendix to 

riiia highly interesting " roar (An>«jA PemftroftgAire," the same 

I.Ur. Fenton quoted largely from this M^.of his observing, and 

I learned, sod antiquarian ancestor. From this MS. the following 

Listrikingly original description of this Miaeral liasin, and of itscon- 

'Rection with similar districts, in Gloucestershire and Somerset, is 

en traded : — 

" Now that 1 have briefly over-run the tilling of the lande, 1 will 
speake somewhat of the natural helpes, which is in the country, to 
better the lande, and to make it more fruitful, and apt to bear corn 
and grasse. The chiefest therefore 1 reckon the lynie, for that it is 
most coiniiionlie used, and found to be lesse charge then the marie, 
which I take to be the best kindesof these naturallhelpes, yielded by 
the Boile itself. And first you shall understand, that the lymeslone 
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is a veyiie of stones running his course for the most parte rigUteaHtJ 
and west, althoiiirh sometyiues llie same is foiinii to approach to 
north and south ; yet is the niayue course tiierenf, as 1 take i1 
other vaynes of thi.trealme are, nlsoe found from enst to west, 
this limestone there is found of ancient, two veynes, the one xi 
and ofnoe great amount, which is tirat seen in theCliifesof Onltop, 
in the parish of Talbenny, and lying there very deep, is not ttii] 
till it com to Johnston Ground, which lyeth east of Gallop. 
Johnston some is dug up, but it scarce requiteth the charge, t 
therefore there is little use made of it: from Johnston it ruiinetli 
further eastward, and shewcth itself in the Cliffeof Haroston, i 
what south of the Old Church there ; and soe cro»scth oier there 
the tirst branch of Kfyiford to Boulston Ground, where it is fouiM 
ogfliDe, Hod burned, anil goethon toPicton I^nd and Slebcch, : 
thence crosseth the other liranch of Mylford, and holding eastward^ 
appearcth at Monclon by the wooil, ami soo eastwani to Luddiurch. 
and thence to the sea, passing out of Penbrokuhire. This vayne 
is not of bredth above a butt length, or stones cast, snil therefore 
whosoever seekcth southward or northward over the bredth, miss- 
ethit; but eastward and Hestward it is found to continue although 
«otin every place, appearing by reason of his deepe lying ia the 
ground in some places. And although it be somewhat from my 
purpoH to treat of matters uul of Penbrokshire, yet Itecause 1 have 
Myed that this veyne of lymestone naturally taketh his course 
from wett to east, I will follow on the course of this veyne soe larre 
KB I have seen and learned the same. This veyne, continuing his 
course eastward, at Cromwearc entcreth into the sea, passing south 
of Ereweare, sheweth againc at Castell Hobly and Pendine, in 
Carmarthenshire ; and Iheji passing under Laugharn Marsh appear- 
eth againe at the wood in Laugharn, and holding still eastward, 
shvweth at Lnnstepliaii ; from ihence it eutreth in between the two 
rivers of Gwendraeth in Carmarthenshire, and is found at the Glyn. 
Between the saide two rivers of Gwendraeth there ariseth a gr«at 
hill, called Mynith Kyvor, which runneth eastward, and is all lyme- 
stone, which passeth on in (he same course to Castell Kyrig Kynon, 
and all along the topp of tlie black mountains south of Cajtel Gwiik 
My by Blaen Cumgarw, belweeu the riven Clydach aud AraM 
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and aoe by Llwyn y Conalablc, and between the risings of the rivers 
Neath and Uskp, tu IMaen Cray, aud to the great hill nt'Blaen Cwm 
Collwjn, and soe to Llanygrwyne, croaaing th<! Uake to Tavarn y 
Maith Syr. Further than which ! have not learned the course of 
the Bajd veyire. 

" The other veyi)e of lymestone, and chiefeat of the two, bcgin- 
eth at the mouth of Mylford Iliiven, west of the Nangle Pile, when 
the one side of the Pile you shall perceive the lyniestone, and the 
other a red atone, which for ihe moat part accoiii pun ieth this veyne 
throweotit, being in cullour and swbalttnce like a stone baniei! with 
tire. This veyire of ly«featone is very broad, for souttmaiij ua it 
gotrth, it reacheth to the sea, both in Penbrwkshire, Glaniorgan- 
Bbire, and Monmoulhahire, and therefore will 1 folhjw the northern 
lyniitt thereof, and soe folbw on eastward, as hia general conrse 
riionetlL. This veyne is about seven miles distant from the former, 
fnore southerly (hen it, and ati or more they conlhnii! together as 
shall Ik declared. But now to my purpose : the northern lyniittof 
this veyne paaseth as the former •jfiil, right eastward, and goefh to 
Peterrtrafch, and to WilTiainslon by Care w, and soe eastward to 
St. Pkffens, aiid to the norther side of the town of Tenby, where, 
between it and the Windmitts, it alsoe goeth to the sea ; fltnd still 
cofttinmng an eas¥et\y coarse, Hrere it taketh water, ami passing 
itcwier Ihe sea there, as reason, anid the course thereof leadeth as (o 
cbirit, sheweth itself r^t east of Tentiy, in the ClitTes of Lhlo- 
(hidiow, in (iower, being as «e raay judge, about twenty mifcs 
fniRi Tenby ; oil under the salt wuter from LFandridion, it pnsseth 
right east tlwow Gower, to' the Mombtes by Ojsterniouth, leving 
all the country between it and the sea, all of lyniestone ; but more 
itutrherly it is not to be found. At the Moiahfes the sea Cometh 
more northerly than ibe veyne, therdore at th« Monibles it goeth 
againe mder the s. It water, and contiitviing right cast is found 
agaiiie at the sea si<fe at KyiiAg Water, u little above KlargaHi ; 
and firora thence paaseth all the sweete uffd truitfiirf ale ofGlamor- 
gaa, att along under the luountaines to Keven Mably, where, 
pMHtng over the river Ramney, it entercth Monmouthshire, and is 
found at or ileare Tumbarlon Hifl, and from theuee, with an cast- 
ward cmirse, throw Monmouthshire directly towards Clvcjistow 
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toiviie, there crosscth llie river Wey, iiitniiliiig iUelf into ihe Forest 
of Dean, to the Beacon above Wolcastini ; from theiiee it pnasetlt 
to Aiist, and there crossing goetli toivanls ^edburj ; but where | 
the norther lanskcr there is In he found I know not as yet, hut I 
find it Bristowfinl at Westburie, anil so to IlristoHe bII the waj' t j 
and from Bristowe eastward, till you come to Ilie hill right over I 
■gainst Bath, where, as 1 take it, it turneth into a kiridc of free- 
stone, whidi alsoe in that place is burne<l into lynie. 






hich the 



" For the vejue of coalcs which in found betv 
vayaes of ly roes tone, as a henetit of nature, without 
prolitt of the limestone were neare loot, lht»it;h in som 
they burne It with wood, 1 uill defer to speake of till hi 
where I meane of the aeverall sortes of fiiell in Penbrukeuhire, onlj I 
this 1 think fit to say in this place, that betweeiie the sayde two ' 
veynes, from the beginning to the ending, there is a veyne (if not 
severa) veyneu of coles) that followelh those of the lyniestone, and 
serveth for a principal fucll in most eouiilreys where it is found, 
and carried into foreign partes also, if the commodiousness of the 
■ea do so permit. This veyne of cole in some parts joineth close 
to the first lyniestone veyne, as in Penhrokeshire and Garmartheti- 
shire ; and in some paries it is found close by the other veyne of. J 
lymestone, aii in Glamorgan, Monniouih and Somersetshires. 4 
Therefore whether I shall say there are Iwu veynes of coles to be J 
found hetweene these two veynes of lymestone, or to imagine that 
the cole should wreathe or twine itself in some place to one, and in 
other places to the other, or to thinke that all the land betweene 
these two veynes should be stored with coles, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the skilfull miners, or those which with deep knowledge, 
have entered into these hidden secrettes, ■ 

" Woodes and forestes in tymes ]iast, and now destroyed, wei«9 
Llydiarth Foreste, Rywran, Moelgrove, Coedcadw &c. Ac. Witli'l 
these woodes, and other of the meatier sorte, most of the Gentle- 
men of the shccre are well served with the wood for their fuell : 
but for the tnost parte, those that dwell neere the cole, or that may 
have it carried by water with ease, use most cole fires in their 
Kitchings, and some in their Halles, because it is a ready fierv, and 
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jery good anil swtete In rostanil liojie ni«a 
where yet Chjniiiies nrc, bdiI dotli not tKK 
:leve wood and t'cude the ficrc conliiiuully, 

: ur mther to hu prv furred before it for fuel 
generalUie of it, an that nhich servitti mm 
the vhcese towoes. This cole may l>e iiiiiii 

I cumniDdities of thiii (.uiintry, and is su nei- 
CMiunlry would be in great distress, 
hardness thereof, and is burned i 



nnd Miyileursniuake, 

e a Mian'b Isibuur to 

Next uuto the wood, 

is cole tiere, for llie 

ist (leople, anil especially 

nheridasoneuftheeheefe 

cessarie, as uitttout it the 

L-alled stone cole, fur the 

inies and grates of Iruti ; 

. light, and 



I and being once kindled, giveth a greater heate 
delighteth tu burn in darke pluoes ; it servith alsiic for smithes to 
worke with, though nut soe well as the otiier kinde of cote, called 
the running cole, for that, when it first kindleth, iL melleth and 
runneth bb wax, and giuueth inlu une clodil, wlicreas this stone 
cole burnetii apartu, and never clyiigctli lugelber. This kinde of 
cole is not noysonie fur the smoake, nor imthiiige soe lothsome fur 
ihe smell, ON the ring cole is, whose sinoake annoyeth all thinga 
ueare it, as fyne linen, men's haudes that warm themselves by it ; 
but this stone cole yiehleth in a ntaiiner noe snioake after it is 
kindled, and is sue pure, that tine canierick and lawne is usually 
dried by it, without any stayne or blemish, and is a most proted 
good dryer of malt, therein passing wood, leriie, or litraHr. Tins 

. vole for the rare properties thereof was carried out of this countrey, 
to the cilie of London, to the late Lord Treasurer, Burley, by a 
geulleman of experience, to ahewc how farre the same excelled 
that of Neweastell, wherewith the citie uf London is serviil ; and 
I think if the passage were nut soe tediuus, there would be greate 
use made of it. 

" And now that I am come to entreate of this our countrey coles, 
I must remember my promise made before, u hen 1 spake of the 
veynes of lyniestone, which 1 said was found to accompany the 
veynes uf coles. And therefore 1 will, in as fewe wordcs as I can, 
ahewe you the naturall course of this cole, and how the same doeth 
accompanye the lymestone veyne, I said that I founed out two veynes 
of lymestones, to have their originall here in Pen brokes hire, and 
that their course holdeth eastward, as before I have declared at 
lai^e. Between both which veynes of lymestone the cole is Ibuud 
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to fwlioHp, though bill not koc open as llie lymeslone, in every plaej 



with the lymeatune ; but ii 



many jilac 



u here the stone shewefbtl 



h himselfe 

the li^mestone Inrkelh under ground ; but in manv places they are 
found ncere logetht'r. And liist, our coles have been found near 
Talberye, unci soe followelh on to Jahnston, am) there found ; 
then at Trestrope greate store, and soc at t*icton : it is aboefounde 
by the souther veyneofljmestone at JelTreston, and from thcDoe 
to Begelly. This first veyite of cole followrth the first veyne of 
lymesloHe, keepini; on tlte south skle of it, to Ihe water, and aoe 
theimiutk of Towye, overlhe barre (tf Carmarthen, Tibere t lie very 
ve^Re of cole is found in the barre, Iry Konndjng, and soe thi 
Carnrartliensbiie and BrHiioi-kslieere ('qneiif, ClamnrgtoMldi 
to Monmoirthsheere, as I have before iVeclared t>pe coarse of tl 
lyraestone veyne. 

" The other veyne of cole whii-h I spake of at ^eAVealon, 
pen^eth the second vcMie uf lyntestone on the north m4t (beree^ 
wHUn half a mile of the lymestone, and paasetb eabt at SaMfaf.: 
Foote, and therewith the lynie»tone into the attt; nnd stvewetSj 
aguinc neare l.htiryilinii ami Lmi~hcr, a!> I sa^el) befure and 
throw Gower, to ilie MuinMrs, atxl midtr tl*e sea over to KjrAg 
Water, and throw aK (ilaranr^uii ami iMfHiRinulhsheefs, over Affll, 
and to Itristuw ; ibvcole a)i«a\cs aecuHtpanyiii'^ the lyinestonea 
n]>le on the ninth of it, \mt m this courM of lioth the i^ywes of 
lynestmie nnd cole, one thin^ is' (o he noted, that the further eHirt 
the veynes runne, thraufter growelh both the ci^ and Wmesttioei 
ami the eaiserto he digged, 

" The cJiggin of this cole is of ancient tynics used m P«tl 
abecre, but not in sneh c\Knt aiid skilfull sorte as now it is, for 
(ornKr tyme they useH nirt engines for lifting irp ef the cote e«« of 
tfle pilt,.but made tbeii- entrance slope, »o aa the people carried 
tte coles uppon theirc backs along slayers, which tb«y caH<e(t lanid^ 
wayes; whereas now they sinke their pitts downe-ris;bt kmn 
square, and with a wynrHea turnert by foore meir, Ih^ dr«ew u^ 
the ceks a barreU full at oiree by a ro)ip; this tbey caH a down 
rtghte dore. The Lords of Ihe bind have eyther reiti, or the tirinl 
burrcll, after a# charges of the worke deducted. 
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" The cole is first fouiuJe by a smiill appearance thereof, (thich 

Kltfiey call Edge, which being found, they search which wave the 

; leaneth, and on the contrary side they be!;in to siiike, fitr 

the cole is found to lye slope in the ground, and seldom down right; 

lite cole being found the woikmeii follow the I'eyne every way, 

untill it end, or be letted by water or ro<;ke ; the veyne will not l*e 

for the most parte passing live or six fnote deepe, snc that the cole 

is carried stooping, for they commonly leave a fuote of cole in the 

bottom UDdigge<l, to serve fora strong foundation, except they finde 

B 4hc rocke under foote, which they call the Dooti Stone ; which 

fcif they finde, then they dig eleane throM' all the cole, aud further 

fi that stone they looke for noe i?ole; and over head they are 

I driven to timber their worke, to keepe the earth from falling, which 

■ cbai^cable ; but in some grounds they have a rocke above, and 

L tben they save much labour an<l cost in sparing of timber, 

* In these workes the water springs are troblesome, which they 

t avoid by sinking a great pitt right under the dore, to which all the 

[ water will run, and from thence draw it up with a wyndleR, by bar- 

L nils or els, by making a levell (as tlicy call it,) which is by a wnye 

[digged under ground, somewhat lower then the worke, to brings 

I iwBsage for the ^nter ; this is very chargeable, and may cost sonie- 

I limes twenty poundes, and oftentimes more. They now most 

' commonly sinkc down right twelve sixteen, or twenty fathom, before 

Ihey come to the cole, whereas in old tymes four fathom was counted 

a great labour. When ihey finde it, they worke sondrie holes, one 

for every digger, some two, some three or four, an the number of 

diggers are ; eche man working by candle light, and sitting while 

he workelh ; then have they bearers which are boyes that bear the 

coles in litte basketls on Iheire backes, going always stooping, by 

reaaoD of the lownes of the pitt; each bearer car rieth this baskett 

BIX fathom, when upon a benche of stone he layeth it : where 

meeteth bim another boy with an empty basket which he giveth 

him, and laketb that which is full of coles, and carrieth it as farre, 

when another meeteth him, and soc till they come under the dore, 

where it is liHed up. In one pilt there will be sixteen persons, 

whereof there will be three pickaxes digging, seven bearers, one 

filler, four winders, and twoe ridlers, who ridle the coles when it 
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\s a laixtr. first to ilratv tlie Rniall cole from the ii\gg, by one kinde 
nfriilell, llion tlie spconil ridlin^ with n ttmalliT ridell, with which 
ibev ilraw smnllcr coles friT lhi> i<invthi>s Trom the colmc, which is 
indeede but very dust, which servith fur lyme liuniiiig. Theflu 
persons will lande about eiEchty or one hundred barrells of cole inlH 
day. Theire tooles about this ^vorke are pirkaxes with a rouwiQ 
pole, wedges and aledtiiis to billerthe rockes that crosae their worke. 

" All tymes of the year is iailifferont for working, but the hott 
weather worst, by leason of sodaine dampes that hapjien which 
oftentimes cause the workmen toswoond, and will not suifer tbej 
canclells to burne, hut the flame waxing blew of coller, 
themselves go out. They work e from six a clock to six a clock^fl 
and rest an hour at nonne, and ente their allowance as they termej 
it, which is fid. in bred to every man, and 4d. in drinke 
a dozen : this is of custome on the charge of the pitt, altho thevJ 
worke on iheire owne charge. All theire worke is by candell-lig 
throweout the yeare. 

" The cole they finde is cyther an ore cote, a string, or a slatchej 
as I have learned theire terracs. The ore is the hesf, and ia | 
Jircat veyne spreading every it aye, and cndiireth longest ; thestrin 
is a small narrow veyne, sometimes twoe, three, four foote in bigne* 
and runneth downe right, and is alwaies found betweeiie two rockeau 
a slatche they call a piece of cole by itselfe, found in the earth, and^ 
is quickly digged about, and no more to be formed of that piecc.l 
The first of those three sortcs is the best, then the next, and th«'| 
last countid worst of all. 

" The dangers in digging these coles is the falling; of the eartli .1 
and quelling the poore people, or stopping of the vvaye forth, and I 
soe dye by famine, or els the sodaine irruption of standing water, in. 1 
old uarks. The workmen ofthis black labour observe all abolished.! 
holydayes, and cannot be wayned from that follye. 

" About three yeares past there was a generall and new imposi- 
tion or custome raysed upon the coles, throwout the realme, which 
was that for every chauldroi) transported, her Majestye shall have 
acustome at the rate of 4d. for every barrell, whereas the pryee of 
the barrell is but 6d. soe that the custome is neare as much as the ■ 
pryce of the cole ; and the like custome was demanded for the J 
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culrar, which was sold but for one penny the Imrrell ; for wliich 
the Irishmen, who arc servid from (his counlrv, and the eexmen 
greatly complained, atledging theire trade impayred, and that it 
would turne to the decaye of shipping : but the countrey people 
well liked of it, as that which might be the mesns to stay the trans- 
porting, which hath greatly enhanced the pryce, and is feared that 
in tymeivill wholly were out the cole, and soe leave the countrey 
destitute of fuel! ; but upon complaint of her Majestie's subjects in 
Ireland, this imposition is remitted for the Irishmen." 

It would be difficult to give a more accurate description of the 
course and range of the measures, the (wsition of the limestone and 
coal formations, the distinguishing characteristics of the veins of 
stone and bituminous coal, the practical operations of mining, the 
difliculties, hazard, and cost to be encountcr'd, and the habits of 
the population employed in the works and mines, even at the 
present day, than is contained in the foregoing Extracts. The 
application of that mighty engine, Steam, and the discoveries and 
improvements in mechanical science, having been directed to drain- 
ing the mines, and lifting and removing their produce from the 
utmost depths to which skill and enterprise can penetrate, hav« 
undoubtedly effected a great deal ; hut still a great deal remaias, 
after a lapse of more than two hundred years, to prove that our 
aocestorid possessed skill and enterprise as well as ourselves. 

W No. II. 

In speaking of the Island of Barry, situate a little to the west 
of Penarth, Camden, quoting from Giraldus, says, 

" In a maritime rock of this island, there is a narrow chink or 
cheat, to which if you put your ear, you shall perceive such a ooise 
as if smiths were at work there. For sometimes you hear the 
blowing of the bellows, at other times the strokes of the hammers, 
also the grinding of tools, the hissing noise of steel gads, of fire 
burning in furnaces, &c. These sounds 1 should suppose might 
be occasioned by the repercussion of the sea waters into these 
chinks ; but they are continued at low ebb, when there's no water 
at all, as well as at full tide." 



